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The Case of the > 
HANGING HOUSEWIFE 














Solved by Accident insurance 





An ambitious housewife was hanging clothes on a pulley line from her apartment. 
She leaned out too far, and went on a short ride with her laundry. The trip ended 
abruptly and violently when the rope broke. (Claim payment—over $1,000) 


Odd accidents occur every day of the week, but they’re never very amusing to the 
person involved . . . especially when there is no insurance to help pay medical bills 
and safeguard the income and savings of the wage earner. That’s why it’s so important 
for you to use Accident Insurance as the keystone of every insurance program. 


Your nearest Travelers manager will be happy to help you get started on your own 
Accident campaign, with full details of Travelers modern Aécident policies. Ask him 
about Travelers Hospitalization Insurance too. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 












You love them... 
protect them ! 





Designed for the support of Great-West Life representatives, this poster will 


appear in over 60 cities throughout the United States and Canada during 1955. 


The message “You love them . . . protect them!” is a reminder of the 
foremost obligation of life insurance — to provide protection for the 


family against the financial hazards of the future. 


Outdoor advertising is an example of the support given Great-West Life 


representatives in their sales and service activities. 
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NEW APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 





INVESTIGATE 


LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCK FUND 


INC. 


A mutual fund investing in the LIFE INSURANCE in- 
dustry. A mutual fund stressing GROWTH OF CAPI- 
TAL as a primary objective. 


Not the same old thing—look at this method of put- 
ting your CAPITAL to work. . get our ideas, NEW 
IDEAS and why they should work. 


LIFE INSURANCE FUND 
MANAGEMENT CO. inc. 


202312 Ist Ave. No. BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


(if our coupon is gone . . . be smart too... write 
to us—address above 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCK FUND, INC. 
202312 Ist Avenue North 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


Gentlemen: "028° send me without charge or obligation a 
prospectus. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 
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“Too Hat for vonSeeben 


Life of Georgia doffs its own hat to James H. von- 
Seeberg, winner of the company’s Top Hat Award. 
Mr. vonSeeberg is an Agent with the Montgomery, 
Alabama, District. Special congratulations go to this 
outstanding Life of Georgia Agent who has earned 
for the second successive time the company’s highest 
award for individual production. 
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MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


























%o Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 

Month 1953 1954 1955 1954-1955 
eee $2,354 $2,586 $3,056 18% 
February ....... 2,662 2,781 3,314 19% 
pO ee 3,389 3,426 3,777 10%, 
Total three months $8,405 $8,793 $10,147 15% 
WE hiss Coen 3,246 3,183 
MD cis cue cena 3,121 3,286 
SERS 3,223 3,138 
ME CAL cic cig 2,919 3,154 
oe ree 2,851 2,944 
September ...... 2,757 2,985 
ONO ovckcccs 2,870 3,072 
November ...... 3,038 10,271 
December ...... 3,735 4,085 
Ee $36,165* $44,878* 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
a $1,653 $1,746 $2,187 25% 
oc) rere 1,725 1,857 2,179 17% 
i eee 2,183 2,381 2,760 16% 
Total three months $5,561 $5,984 $7,126 19% 
; er 2,062 2,155 
MRE OS Oo:d Gace es 2,023 2,087 

MD Gientaqcleewe 5 2,112 2,160 
I 5 aris Korersiaeae 1,970 2,003 
Ree 1,847 2,018 
September ...... 1,788 1,945 
OO rere 1,924 2,086 
November ...... 1,966 2,239 
December ....... 2,215 2,459 
MD iccicinucuetes $23,468* $25,034* 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
OT eee $458 $420 $503 20% 
February ....... 543 516 529 3% 
| eee 593 565 573 1% 
Total three months $1,594 $1,501 $1,605 7% 
WNIT nie wcilad 6 coe 553 572 
MM gency eee sc 619 607 
ee 553 555 
ae 508 520 
ee 535 547 
September ...... 528 535 
2 re 572 598 
November ...... 559 563 
December ....... 485 491 
me eS $6,506 $6,585 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 

OCT e $243 $420 $366 —13% 
February ....... 394 408 606 49% 
i ae 613 480 444 —8% 
Total three months $1,250 $1,308 $1,416 8% 
i ES ee 631 456 
ae 479 592 
NS ee a citi 558 423 
TE teceep 4605 441 631 
ME co. oo sss 469 379 
September ...... 441 478 
OS ee 374 388 
November ...... 513 7,469 
December ...... 1,035 1,135 
TE ot $6,191*  $13,259* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to 
the exclusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments 
from the monthly figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and Institute of Life Insurance. 
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life insuranee stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Prices 
1955 Range April 

High Low 15, 1955 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ............2e+0. 196 163 176 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ............... 121 90 104 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 111% . 88 103 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 540 402 485 
Continental Assurance Co, ..............00. 139 94 134 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. .............. L 84 96 
Guif Life Insurance Co. ...........eeeeeee 24% 26% 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. .......... 83 8644 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 1190 1210 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. .......... 27% 27% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 106 110% 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. ............ 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 8914 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. ........... 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 


new directors 


Liberty Life (S. C.): Charles E. Daniel, chairman of 
the board, Daniel Construction Company of Green- 
ville, S.C. and Birmingham, Ala. 

New England Mutual (Mass.): Richard P. Chap- 
man, president and director, Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. 

Philadelphia Life (Pa.): Joseph E. Boettner, vice- 
president. 

Pioneer American (Texas): Roland S. Bond, Jr. and 
M. C. Kramer, both of Dallas, Texas. 

State Farm Life (Ill.): T. F. Campbell, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, and E. L. Hiser, McLean 
County agency manager for the State Farm Com- 
panies. 

West Coast Life (Calif.): Dr. A. C. Olshen, vice- 


president and chief actuary. 


sales by states 


—— SHOWED THE GREATEST rate of increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in February, with 
Montana second and New Mexico third, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, which has analyzed that month’s sales by states 
and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 17% in February, compared with February, 
1954, while Nevada sales gained 101%, Montana 83% 
and New Mexico 49%. 

For the first two months, with national ordinary sales 
up 21% from the year before, Nevada also led with an 
increase of 78%, with Vermont in second place, up 69% 
from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit showed the greatest 
rate of increase for February, with a gain of 25%. New 
York was next, with purchases up 23%. Los Angeles 
led for the two months with a gain of 24%. 
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American United Life is 
financially sound and stable, 
among the top 10% of American 
life insurance companies. 
Important from the standpoint 
of prestige. 


THINKING 


American United Life is 
progressive and forward-looking, 
keeps a step ahead of modern 
underwriting developments. 
Important from the standpoint 
of having the tools to work with. 


ASSISTANCE 


American United Life 
deliberately keeps its contacts 
with the field on a personal, 
man to man, grass roots basis. 
Important from the standpoint 
of personal development. 


RESULTS 


Add to the above the philosophy 
that only “‘good” business is 
worth writing and you'll 
understand why American 
United men are getting results: 
for their policyholders, for 
themselves and for the company. 


UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


| Assets over $118 million 
Insurance in force over $600 million 











A fast growing, progressive company. 
A definite plan for advancement. 

A new and modern contract. 

A liberal financing plan. 


A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NQA winners. 


A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
Cc. L. U. designation. 


>. Frank Clement 


» Charge of Agencie 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Roanoke 10, Virginia Paul C. Buford, President 



































At WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIEE 
| | portunity Unlimited” Yez 


, Western and Southern Life 
ited opportunities; liberal contract, 
rn training and service facilities. 
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UTHBRN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


wd Mutual Company 
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nén Force Continues to Climb! 
vVincrease—1945 to 1954 


1954 Annual Report! 


Total Insurance in Force 
December 31, 1954 vs. 1945 





(in millions of dollars} 

1954 1945 
Alabama $ 159 $ 98 

Arizona 123 61 

Arkansas 108 63 

California 1676 824 

Colorado 213 105 

Connecticut 101 55 

Delaware 24 14 

Dist. of Columbia 119 61 

Florida 222 115 
Georgia 172 109 
Idaho 54 29 

Illinois 1093 733 
Indiana 152 99 

lowa 302 172 

Kansas 211 101 

Kentucky 90 54 
Louisiana 246 150 
Maine 89 57 
Maryland 140 77 
Massachusetts 300 226 
Michigan 372 194 

Minnesota 276 181 
Mississippi 107 68 
Missouri 366 226 

Montana 157 62 

Nebraska 160 85 

Nevada 52 23 

New Hampshire 32 21 

a. Gas New Jersey 368 201 
: New Mexico 81 36 
GA. New York 2195 1453 
S. Cc. North Carolina 156 87 

Ula North Dakota 70 43 
LJ Ohio 613 355 
Oklahoma 189 121 
Oregon 150 83 

Pennsylvania 673 451 
} Rhode Island 42 26 
South Carolina 122 65 
. South Dakota 83 44 
Tennessee 167 105 
, FLA. Texas 124 19 
Utah 127 57 
Vermont 4l 25 
Virginia 168 FF 
Washington 283 167 
West Virginia 100 64 
Wisconsin 426 253 
Wyoming 57 27 
Alaska 32 13 

en Hawaii 62 18 

Canada 192 125 


a 
ork HF 
om soeemecot NEW YORK LIFE 
\ ° 
: i INSURANCE COMPANY 
a 5| Madison Avenue, New York IO, N. Y. 


Figures for the United States, Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii as Published in New York Life’s 


Per Cent of 
Increase 


1954—1945 


62% 
102 
71 
103 
103 
84 
71 
95 
93 
58 
86 
49 
54 
76 
109 
67 
64 
56 
82 
33 
92 
52 
57 
62 
153 
88 
126 
52 
83 
125 
51 














Why AN AUTHORITY ON ATOMS needs a life insurance specialist 


Already the splitting of the atom is history. The man of science 
is opening new areas of exploration—finding applications for 
his new knowledge in many fields of science and industry. 

And just as so many rely on his years of training and special- 
ization, he recognizes the need for specialized assistance in 
planning his life insurance. He seeks out a qualified underwriter 
specially trained to intelligently analyze his situation. He selects 
the man whose broad understanding of life insurance and its 
many applications quickly enables him to set up a program 
that can provide complete family protection and financial 
independence for his future. And it is no surprise that so many 
men of science put tHeir trust in the man representing The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company. 

You will be interested to learn that The Union Central 
underwriter is perhaps the most thoroughly trained in his pro- 
fession. He not only understands the broad scope of life 
insurance but views it in terms of satisfying individual needs, 


wants and hopes. For that reason, he knows how to diagnose 
and solve a wide range of personal financial problems as 
diversified as the situations in which they occur. And he carries 
a folio of policies to meet every human need from birth to 
age 70. 

You will also be glad to know how closely The Union 
Central Home Office works with its men in the field. Through 
constant research and planning, the Company is able to supply 
The Union Central underwriter with even more effective ways 
of fulfilling his responsibilities to his policyholders. Good 
reason why the man representing The Union Central is the 
best man to know for sound, comprehensive life insurance 
protection. And good reason why The Union Central is your 
best Company to do business with. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


This advertisement, adapted from a. prospecting brochure designed specifically for this field, is just one example of many ways 
The Union Central supports its underwriters with specialized promotional material to fit every type of life insurance market. 
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ee@ Since 1950 there has been a shift in the proportion 
of persons receiving old age assistance as compared with 
those receiving Old Age and Survivorship Insurance 
benefits. This is a Welcome Development for the sev- 
eral important reasons outlined on page 15. 

A certain amount of concern is being generated over 
the small down payments being made on a number of 
house purchases and the length of time over which 
many current mortgages extend. Rather than a de- 
pendence on governmental controls, the education of 
the public in self control and moderation of desires in 
the field of Mortgage Money may be the best method of 
keeping the mortgage boom from getting out of control. 
See page 18. 
eee Although the supervision of insurance seems to 
be firmly in the hands of the states, the flow of authority 
in this country has for many years, been toward Wash- 
ington. The force of the current may vary with the 
ascendency of different philosophies but the direction 
remains constant. Three recent developments on the 
national scene have given those who are supporters of 
state supervision cause for concern. These developments 
plus other aspects of The Washington Scene are treated 
in the article on page 21. 


ee Sales incentive contests have been used for a num- 
her of years by larger organizations but there has been 
a feeling on the part of the heads of smaller companies 
that they were too expensive and too time-consuming 
for their use. These objections are, to a large extent, 
overcome by the packaged contest offered by a number 
of specialists in this field. The article on page 25 con- 
siders particularly Sales Contests in which the major 
prize is an all-expense-paid luxury vacation. 


eee Since their early history, life insurance companies 
have followed the practice of investing primarily in 
secured obligations. This has been partly a matter of 
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statutory regulation but also partly a voluntary policy 
since, even after permissive legislation was enacted in 
New York in 1951, there was no great rush to invest in 
equity securities. On page 29 is a look, both historical 
and present at the activities of the life insurance com- 
panies in The Equity Markets. 


eee Today it is fairly generally agreed that no busi- 
ness Organization is stronger than its key men. Many 
firms protect their interest in such men’s skills by carry- 
ing key man life insurance on them. However the serv- 
ices of these important men can be lost through disability 
as well as through death, and statistics prove such a 
hazard is greater than the hazard of death. A great 
number of employers recognize a moral obligation to 
continue part or all of a key employee's salary during 
the period of his disability. These employers particu- 
larly, but many others as well, constitute a ready market 
for Disability Insurance for Key Personnel. See page 
41. 


eee The system of storing records and documents by 
what might be called reversed numeric filing has be- 
come increasingly popular among insurance men in re- 
cent years. A consideration of some of the advantages 
of Terminal Digit Filing over the conventional method 
and of some of the problems involved in changing from 
one method to another may be found on page 61. 


eee The expense ratio of an insurance company will 
vary greatly not only as to lines of coverage written but 
also in accordance with its type of operational set-up. 
Surprisingly enough, little specific information is avail- 
able regarding expense breakdowns although it appears 
that in the future it will be necessary to keep more de- 
tailed statistics. To pinpoint these Expense Problems 
the author of the article on page 77 has taken his own 
company’s experience and shown how a detailed analysis 
will influence a number of management decisions. 
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THOUGHTS 


The "New Americans" 


The American baby has been called our 
most important crop—and that crop is 
getting larger and larger. American's are 
going back to "old-fashioned" big families 
—and those families are the most im- 
portant part of the lives of the parents. 
And along with this growth, the need and 
the acceptance of Life 
Insurance has been ap- 
parent, and is steadily 
growing more apparent. 
. » « just one more reason 
why we at Beneficial Life 
are proud to be a part of 
this Salen 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
David O. McKay, Pres. Soht Lake City - Utoh 
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ALL OUR POLICIES 
ARE SPECIAL j 


—Y 

We think all our policies are pretty Yj 
Yj 

“special”. Regardless of size or plan, Yj 
each policy is designed to do a certain Y 
job,—to fill a certain need based on the Y 
policyholder’s situation,—and that’s the Y 
way we like to sell Life Insurance. YY 







THE. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 
NSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Dixie Life and Accident Insurance Co, ......... Mobile, Ala, 
Fortune Life Ins. Co., of America ............/ Anniston, Ala. 
Stonewall Life Insurance Company ............ Mobile, Ala. 
; Admitted 
Lincoln Income Life Insurance Company ..... Louisville, Ky. 
Washington Life Insurance Company ........ Lafayette, La, 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
National Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ....... Kansas City, Mo. 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Company ...... Tulsa, Okla 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company ........... Baltimore, Md, 
Incorporated 
Southern Bankers Life Insurance Co. ....... Manchester, Ga. 
Union National Life Insurance Co. ............4 Atlanta, Ga. 
INDIANA Licensed 
Farm and Home Insurance Company ...... Indianapolis, Ind 
University Life Insurance Company ...... Indianapolis, Ind, 
KANSAS Admitted 
Old Security Life Insurance Company ...... Kansas City, Mo. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
American Republic Insurance Co. ......... Des Moines, Iowa 
MARYLAND Examined 
Home Friendly Insurance Company ......... Baltimore, Md. 
MICHIGAN Reinsured 
Universal Insurance Company ............... Detroit, Mich. 
MISSOURI Withdrew 
Western National Life Insurance Co. ......: Amarillo, Texas 
NEBRASKA Admitted 
United States Life Insurance Co. ..........New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........... Lincoln, Neb. 


Nebraska National Life Insurance Co. ........Lincoln, Neb. 
NEVADA Admitted 
Midwest Life Insurance Company ............ Lincoln, Neb 
Standard Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
NEW YORK Examined 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of The U. S. 
New York, N. Y. 
Golden Eagle Life Insurance Corporation.. New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. .. New York, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
Central Life Insurance Company ........... Charlotte, N. C. 
OHIO Admitted 
Volunteer State Life Ins. Co. .......... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Examined 
Dunbar Life Insurance Company .......... Cleveland, Ohio 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Farm Family Life Insurance Co. .............2 Albany, N. Y. 
TEXAS * Licensed 
Alexander Hamilton Life Insurance Co. ..... Houston, Texas 
Bay Life Insurance Co. of Texas ........... Hawkins, Texas 
Brazos Life Insurance Company ........ San Antonio, Texas 
Central Life & Accident Ins. Co. of Texas .. Hawkins, Texas 
Central Security Life Insurance Co. ..... Fort Worth, Texas 
Citizens Fidelity Insurance Company ......... Waco, Texas 
Citizens Republic Insurance Company ...San Antonio, Texas 
Coleman Life Insurance Company .......... Coleman, Texas 
Constellation Life Insurance Company ....... Houston, Texas 
Family Protective Insurance Company ........ Dallas, Texas 
Financial Security Life Ins. Co of Texas ...... Waco, Texas 
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ts Golden West Life Insurance Company ...Olmos Park, Texas eee 


Great Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. ...... Dallas, Texas ae Te 
High Plains Life Insurance Company ...... Plainview, Texas 7 %, 
Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company ..... Houston, Texas P L | F E ‘ 
Midwestern Security Life Ins. Co. of Texas ...Dallas, Texas / ‘ 
— National Benefit Life Ins. Co. of Texas ..... Hawkins, Texas 
onths Restland Life Insurance Company ........... Dallas, Texas / \ 
nina- Royal Life Insurance Company ......... . -- Houston, Texas { { N * U R A N ¢ E \ 
nies, Texas Continental Life Insurance Co. ...San Antonio, Texas \ 
; Trans Texas Life Insurance Company ........ Austin, Texas | 
United Merchants Life Insurance Co. ......... Dallas, Texas { 
Universal Bankers Life Ins. Co. .... West Lake Hills, Texas | P R 1) T E 3 T | i! N i 
Ala. West Life & Accident Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texas | 1 
Ala. ! 
Ala WASHINGTON Licensed \ ; 
Group Health Mutual Incorporated ..........St. Paul, Minn. \ : For The 
Ky. Dunes Culel Lile eae te. .......... Seattle, Wash. Exclusively I 
ee 
ONTARIO Admitted ‘ E / 
M Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....Binghamton, N. Y. \ ! 


Okla 
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National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 3 meeting, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ind 2-3 Life Advertisers Ass'n, Southern Round Table, Adolphus E N 
Ind Hotel, Dallas, Texas. A N D 
4-6 American Management Ass'n Ins. Conference, Hotel Statler, 
New York, New York. * 
Mo 5-6 Ohio Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Shawnee Hotel, 
Springfield. 


I 6 em Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, La Salle Hotel, United Services 
owa icago. 


8-12 Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, annual, King ° I C6, 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. VBMIMICE 
Md. 9-10 Ass'n of Life Ins. Counsel, spring meeting, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
9-I1 Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n Agency Officers Round 
Table, The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Virginia. 
12. Michigan Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Veterans Me- (== 
morial Building, Detroit. 
exas 16-18 Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n, annual, Seigniory Club, 
Montebello, Province of Quebec. 











a. 16-18 Home Office Life Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Sheraton- A reciation ... 
NA — Hotel, me “a Falls, a tag — A Word of PP 
18-20 Life | Cc ; << tel, . - 
Ne a eal Caaedin, a nee are ene In 1954 Monumental enjoyed a 
eb 20 Colorado Management Conference, National Ass'n of Life * : i 
Underwriters, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver. good year and continued to — = 
23-25 a Accounting & Statistical Ass'n, Palmer House, Chicago, and strength. This growth was accom- 
Neb Illinois. . 
26 Wisconsin Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Elks Club, plished through the loyalty, interest and 
Oki Milwaukee. . sl 
28-29 Verhovay Fraternal Ins. Ass'n, National Ten Pin Tournament cooperation of our Field Force, District 
and Fellowship Days, annual, Chicago, Illinois. ; 
re 30-June 3. National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, 86th annual, Bilt- Office and Home Office people. With such 
® : more Hotel, Los Angeles, California. support we cannot help but look to the 
y. ¥. : 
JUNE future with confidence. 
| Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, annual, Coronado 
v. C. Hotel, San Diego, California. 
I~ 3. American Management Ass'n Orientation Seminar, 932, 
Workmen's compensation and employer's liability insurance, MONUMENTAL LIFE 
enn. AMA Headquarters, New York, New York. PANY 
, 2-3 Society of Actuaries, regional, Hotel del Coronado, Coro- INSURANCE COM 
Ohio nado, California. 


Chartered 1858 


3 Tennessee Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel, Nashville. 
eV. 8-10 College of Life Underwriters Examinations 
12-13. North Carolina Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville. 

















‘exas 12-16 Ins. Division of the Special Libraries Ass'n, annual, Statler 

‘exas Hotel, Detroit. 

‘exas 13-15 International Ass'n of Accident & Health Underwriters, 25th 

‘exas annual, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 

‘exas 17-18 Alabama Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Muscle Shoals 

‘exas Hotel, Sheffield. 

exas 24 Texas state management conference, National Ass'n of Life 

‘exas hs Underwriters, or bags Fort Worth. I d 
‘exas 5 Georgia Ass'n of Life Underwriters, Hotel Dempsey, Macon. e ° Baltimore, Md. 
‘ecm 27-30 Million Dollar Round Table, annual, Greenbrier Hotel, White _ oF . 
‘exas Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
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Leading Manager 
Per Man Combined 
Production Credits 
S. S. Harrell, Manager 
Detroit, Michigar—# 3 


Leading Associate Managers 
Combined Production Credits 
Second—F. J. Prijatel 
Cleveland, Ohio—# 2 





Leading Manager 
Combined Production Credits 
R. W. McWilliams 
Norfolk, Virginia 


y oe’ 
~ IB 


Leading Agents 
Combined Production Credits 
First—S. P. Mancuso 
Cleveland, Ohio—# 2 


Full of Hour... 


Leading Associate Managers 

Combined Production Credits 

First—Seymoure S. Ravid 
Detroit, Michigan—# 3 


Leading Agents 
Combined Production Credits 
Second—Douglas G. Paul 

Detroit, Michigan—+# 3 











These are the 1954 leaders in the Combination Agency Division of The 
Life of Virginia. We salute them and many others as men who reflect credit 
upon their company and the profession of life underwriting. 
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Weleome 


Development 


EW THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE in the life insurance busi- 
ll will be sorry to learn that care of the aged in 
the United States is rapidly shifting from the Old-Age 
Assistance program to the Old Age and Survivorship 
Insurance program of the Social Security Act. Robert 
J. Myers, chief actuary of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, revealed the figures in a talk at the Eastern 
spring meeting of the Society of Actuaries. 


What's Been Happening? 


In 1950, 23% of the aged were receiving old-age 
assistance and 17% O.A.S.1. benefits. In 1954, 18% 
of the aged were receiving old-age assistance and 38% 
O.A.S.1. checks. 

Putting older citizens on the O.A.S.I. rolls where 
they have paid relatively little in taxes poses some 
problems—the same ones that many pension plans face 
at inception. Those small taxes, however, are better 
than none paid by the recipients of the specific benefit, 
as is the case with the old-age assistance plan. Although 
the O.A.S.1. taxes paid are small in relation to some of 
the current benefits, the principle that some taxes should 
be paid where possible is important. 

The shift from old-age assistance to O.A.S.1. is de- 
sirable for more significant reasons. O.A.S.1. benefits 
are received as a matter of right, without a means test. 
The maintenance of self-respect among older people is 
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vital to a happy life in later years. O.A.S.I. fosters 
this ; a means test diminishes it. 

Administration of any system based upon the needs 
of individuals is exceedingly difficult to administer in 
an atmosphere of fairness and without political pres- 
sures or malingering. When older people move from 
old-age assistance, dependent upon a means test, to 
O.A.S.1., received as a matter of right, the administra- 
tion of the means-test program—and we will always 
have a small one, at least on a state level—is lightened 
and made more efficient. 


A Serious Objection 


A serious objection, for many people, to the working 
out of the old-age assistance program has been the fact 
that some states have interpreted the means test so 
liberally as to include many oldsters in the program 
whom it was never intended to aid. Application of the 
standards of the stricter states throughout the country 
would have saved Federal taxpayers many millions of 
dollars. Different standards were applied to people of 
similar needs and income in different parts of the coun- 
try. Old-age assistance, intended as merely temporary 
and transitional to O.A.S.I., grew to be a hungry, 
though creaky, behemoth. 

Happily, with the shift to O.A.S.I., we may before 
too long begin to see the end of old-age assistance on a 
federal level. 
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UNITE with UNITED 


Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind 
in America 













A Phenomenal Record 
United more than doubled its Income 
in the last Four Years 


1954—$44,765,528.00 


1950—$19,419,315.00 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
by UNITED in 1954 


Financial statement shows the largest amount 
added to policyholders reserve, and the largest 
amount of gain in surplus in any one year during 
the past ten years. 


Total Capita! and Surplus $ 7,274,574.51 
Total Life Insurance 
in Force 









432,782,517.00 














UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Illinois 



















Lite 
Insurance 


Stocks 


| Foe INSURANCE SHARES continue to enjoy strong 
investor support despite the very substantial ap- 
preciation registered in recent years and recorded a 
modest rise for the first quarter of 1955. Our study oi 







eighteen of the more actively traded life stocks showed 














Liberty National 
Is Growing 


E of Liberty National feel that our con- 


tinued expansion and growth comes as 




















a result of efficient and courteous service ex- 








tended to our policyholders by our men in the 
field. These efficient and loyal field repre- 





sentatives represent a great asset which 








cannot be listed on any balance sheet. 











To serve — and to serve well — is our firm 





resolution. 







LIBERTY NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 
£ 











a Split 10 for 1. 
d After 50% stock div. 
1 for 15 stock div. 








comparable market. 


b After 30% stock div. 


MARKET BID PRICES 


12-31 12-31 12-31 3-31 

1952 1953 1954 1955 
yp eS eee $1152 $d93\%% $178 $177 
Colonial Life ..... a49 58 90 108 
Columbian National 61% 691 e91 105 
Connecticut General 180 219 424 494 
Continental Assur. . 6135 124 h98 133 
Franklin Life .. 460 c44% «98 9542 
Gulf Life, Florida ‘** 21 27% 23% 
Jefferson Standard 56% 75% g87¥e 85% 
Kansas City Life .. 478 650 1185 1215 
Life & Cas., Tenn. 29% ¢€20% 30% 29 
Life of Virginia .. 68 66% 103 107 
Lincoln National .. 167 1%3 378 388 
Monumental Life . ¢48 524e 88 88 
National L. & A. . 60% 61% #77 83 
Philadelphia Life . 29 £33 7 90 
; RRS 772 841 1985 2060 
United States Life. 534% 59% 130 145 
West Coast Life .. 28% d26%e 63 674 


e After 25% stock div. 


g After 33V8% stock div. 


h Split 2 for 1. 


an average gain of 5.3% for the first three months of 
the year. At present levels this group of stocks is 
132.1% above December 31, 1952 and 236.6% higher 
than December 31, 1951. 

Only three of the eighteen stocks ran counter to the 
uptrend during the first quarter, the Gulf Life showing 
the largest drop percentagewise. Continental Assurance 
led the advances with a gain of 35.7% while Colonial 
Life, Columbian National, Connecticut General, Life & 
Casualty and Philadelphia Life showed rises ranging 
from 15% to 20%. 


% CHANGE 


Ist Since 
Year Quar. 12-3) 
1954 1955 1952 


129.9 
144.9 
113.4 
1744 

97.0 
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ce After 100% stock div. 


f After 1 for 10 and 
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LEADERS of a GREAT SALES FORCE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LEADERS CLUB FOR 1955 


430 QUALIFIED MEMBERS 


1 M.D.R.T. for every 4.4 Leaders 
Club members 


1 C.LU. for every 3.9 Leaders 
Club members 


1 LEADERS CLUB MEMBER 


for every 2.7 full-time representatives 


$9,051 FIRST-YEAR COMMISSIONS 


earned per Leaders Club member 


$614,831 SOLD IN 1954 


per Leaders Club member 


$9,932 AVERAGE POLICY 


sold by Leaders Club members 


62 POLICIES PER LEADERS 


Club member 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholder’s Life Insurance Company 


Daniel Auslander, C.L.U. 
New York - Simon 


Harry Greensfelder, Jr., C.L.U. 
St. Louis 


High man and runner-up, respectively, 
in 1954 production by Leaders Club 
members. 


Alvin I. Miller 
Washington 


Stanley Newhouse 
New York - Simon 


Leading producers among men in their 
first and second years in the life insurance 
business, respectively. 




















mh Monarch 
F Snesrane 
NSPIELD, ig 
‘i Ss. 


MONARCH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Established 1901 











Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the mak- 


ing of plans for the welfare and security 
of the family. 


Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 
the great job they are doing in the field. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 








MORTGAGE 
MONEY 


OME PEOPLE are getting worried about the building 
boom, or—more specifically—about the mortgage 
boom. The Joint Committee on Economic Policy of the 


Life Insurance .\ssociation of America and the Amer 
ican Life Convention has issued a statement asking 
that the current boom be toned down. The committee 
specifically requested that the down-payments and amor- 
tization periods for V.A. and I.H.A. mortgage loans be 
tightened up and that the Federal Reserve System be 
given the authority to regulate the terms under which 
government-insured and guaranteed loans be made, 
This would be governmental control. 

Thirty vears is a long time (some mortgages run that 
long), and the young couple who plan to buy a house 
where payments are so high that they can be met only 
by stretching them out over a very long time should see 
if a smaller, less expensive house might not be a wise 
decision. This would be self-control. 

Self-control and moderation of desires on the part 
of home-buyers would be the best way of keeping the 
present boom within bounds. Perhaps a good deal 
could be said for government restrictions on long-term 
mortgaging. It seems unlikely, however, that elective or 
appointive officials will, during the next year, wish to 
do much which might slow down housing starts. 

Wouldn't it be well for all kinds of lending institutions 
to try to educate people to the advantages of larger 
downpayments and mortgages of shorter duration, to 
the desirability of buying homes within their incomes, 
and to the savings in interest which result from such 
realistic buying? Such a program of information would 
be completely consistent with any governmental action 
which might be taken, and would not have to wait on 
government action. 
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This is a Life Insurance man 


He is always ready to lend a helping 


) hand. 


If the volunteer fire company 
needs an extra man, they can count 
on him. If there is canvassing to be 
done for some community cause, he 
offers his services. 

He believes in his community and 
its future. 

He is a good neighbor; and the 
spirit of service that he shows 


springs naturally from his work. 

There—with friendliness and fore- 
sight — he serves his community as 
few other businessmen can. 

He asks people to buy peace of 
mind—for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In today’s world, that is no 
small product to sell! 

Yet men do not always buy this 
product easily. He must have pa- 
tience, understanding and wisdom. 


But—sooner or later—he sees his 
hard work justified. Somewhere a 
family lives without fear of the fu- 
ture because of the life insurance he 
once sold a father who now is gone. 

Then a warm glow fills his heart. 

In private life—as in his chosen 
career—he is glad, indeed, to be able 
to help his neighbors do what must 
be done for everyone in the com- 
munity. 


THE EQUITABLE tre assurance SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


Home Office : 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 








Accident & Sickness 


Insurance sales totalled 22 policies, 4 






Dividends m — 
to policyholders in 1955: 

29% greater than in 1954, and 

115% more than 1950. 


with annual premiums of $1.3 millions € 





Benefits to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries: 
$141.2 millions. 


ANOTHER 
BANNER YEAR FOR 


MONY! 


These highlights 
from MONY’s Annual Report 
show that 1954 was one of the is ae 

totalled $ 1: Mem liiltelamelahicmiatitiaelala: 
most successful years in MONY’s annuities of $1.2 millions, and accident & 











Life Insurance in Force 
passed the $5 billion mark in 1954. 





Group Insurance Plans 


sickness insurance involving 


112-year history! A copy of the 
Annual Report is yours 
for the asking. 


annual premiums of $111,0 








Sales: 17% greater 
than | 953, for a total of 
$424.1 millions. 
Net Investment Surplus totalled 

Yield increased for seventh See «= $208.5 millions at the 

successive year to 3.23% after opi year's end. Surplus ratio is 9.90% 

all investment expenses and Federal egy as compared with the maximum of 10% 


taxes. This compares with 3.13% permissible under the New York 
in 1953 State Insurance Law. 





UTUAL WF EW HORK 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
BROADWAY AT SSTH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





Life Insurance— Accident and Sickness—Hospitalization— 
Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 





CLARIS ADAMS 
Executive Vice-President and General 
Counsel, American Life Convention 


THE WASHINGTON 


seene 


T IS SELDOM QUIET along the 

Potomac. There is usually some 

activity either on the legislative, 
investigative, or administrative front, 
and frequently on all three. The 
present is no exception. 

One of our chief concerns at the 
moment is the company income tax. 
The Federal taxation of life insur- 
ance companies presents an involved 
and vexatious problem. Difficulties 
are inherent and fundamental. They 
are, first, that life insurance is not 
like other business and, second, life 
insurance companies are not like each 
other. The long-term nature of our 
obligations makes the general cor- 
porate tax plan utterly inappropriate. 
Wide differences in the structure 
and operations of individual com- 
panies create diverse interests which 
are difficult to harmonize, and diver- 
gent equities which are hard to equal- 
ize. Currently, we are operating 
under a temporary stop-gap bill 
which has been extended from year 
to year. Exhaustive hearings on this 
subject have been held by a Sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means 
Committee which was directed to 
present a permanent tax formula. 

The Joint Company Committee on 
Federal Income Taxation unani- 
mously approved in principle a plan, 
which has the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the companies. 
All details have not yet been worked 
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out. However, we have reason to 
hope that the bill finally enacted will 
result, if not in absolute equality, at 
least in a fair degree of equity be- 
tween the companies and will levy a 
tax which, although higher than we 
like perhaps, will not constitute an 
intolerable burden upon the business. 

The President’s reinsurance bill 
has been reintroduced. It was de- 
feated at the last session of Congress 
by a coalition of radicals and ex- 
treme conservatives. It was opposed 
by those on the left because it did not 
go far enough, and by those upon 
the far right because it went too far. 
The avowed purpose of this bill is 
to encourage private insurance com- 
panies to experiment in extension of 
coverage in the health insurance 
field, specifically in major medical, 
and in less restricted policies. 

There is a division of opinion 
among insurance men on the merits 
of the measure. Some visualize 
dangers in it which others do not 
perceive. Some doubt either its 
utility or effectiveness, others believe 
that it might well perform a useful 
and valuable service. Amendments 
to its original form have largely 
allayed the doubts of those who 
feared that it would be an entering 
wedge for Federal supervision, but 
have not quelled the opposition of 
those who abhor even any indirect 
intervention of the government in 





any field of private enterprise. 
There can be no doubt of the 
President’s sincerity, nor of his firm 
conviction that the reinsurance mech- 
anism proposed would greatly en- 
courage the expansion of more 
adequate health insurance coverage 
through private insurance. He be- 
lieves it would greatly limit the 
number of medically indigent in this 
country who without insurance find 
the rising cost of medical care an 
insupportable burden. The solution 
of this problem by public subsidy is 
an issue behind which there is 
mounting pressure. A half-dozen 
bills in Congress, some of them with 
influential authorship, reflect this 
philosophy in varying degree. A 
vocal group, not dominant at the 
moment, however, are still beating 
the drums to add compulsory dis- 
ability insurance to the Social 
Security set-up. The President has 
resisted all such proposals and has 
taken a strong position against 
socialized medicine. However, he 
recognizes the social problem arising 
from the high cost of medical care 
and hopes it can be solved to a large 
degree by the extension of personal 
coverage in private insurers. He 
firmly believes that the reinsurance 
bill will promote such purpose and 
will constitute an important defense 
against more radical measures. 


(Continued on the next page) 








The Washington Scene—Continued 


Another measure of interest to 
insurance is the bill to grant group 
accident and health benefits to Fed- 
eral employees, This project, in a 
general way, will be similar to and 
supplementary of the group life in- 
surance bill passed at the last session 
of Congress. Differences are that 
the employees must voluntarily elect 
this coverage instead of being auto- 
matically a part of the program, 
unless they affirmatively elect other- 
wise as in the group life law. 
Furthermore, instead of being ad- 
ministered solely by commercial 
insurance companies, appropriate 
groups may choose a pre-payment 
medical service plan such as Blue 
Shield, Blue Cross, etc. However, 
as the bill is now drawn, the standard 
plan will be written by an adrninister- 
ing insurance company which in 
turn will reinsure a portion of the 


risk with companies desiring to 
participate, 

The problem is much more com- 
plicated than the life insurance set-up 
and it is not possible to enter into all 
the details. However, the plan has 
evolved from long discussions be- 
tween representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, officers of the Civil Service 
Commission, and insurance experts. 
Like the life insurance plan, it will 
be operated largely as a public serv- 
ice with extremely small margins 
for expense or profit. However, the 
important thing is that, in conformity 
with its philosophy of supporting 
private enterprise to the fullest 
degree wherever possible, the Ad- 
ministration has chosen private in- 
surance as the vehicle to provide 
these Federal employee benefits. 

Since this is an “off” political 
year, there will probably be more 
investigating than legislating done. 


Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 22 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


throughout the country. 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


New York Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 


Unirtep States GoveRNMENT SECURITIES 


San FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


. State AND Municipat Bonps 


InpustRIAL, Pusiic Utitity anp Rattroap Bonps AND Stocks 


Canapian anv Foreicn Bonps’ - 
Underwriter . 





BANK AND Insurance Company STOCKS 
Distributor ‘ 


Dealer 






There are always winds but it is too 
early to determine whether hurfi. 
canes will develop, or which, if any. 
will veer inland and which will blow 
out to sea. However, certain clouds 
still no larger perhaps than a man’s 
hand, are visible to those of us who 
are always scanning the skies for 
potential threats to state supervision 
of insurance. For many years the 
flow of authority has been toward 
Washington. The force of the cur. 
rent may vary, but the direction 
does not change. In considerable 
part this course has been determined 
by the logic of events. New prob- 
lems arising out of our increasingly 
complicated society or a new sen- 
sitivity to old ones have called for 
solution at the national level. How- 
ever, most of the remedies applied 
have resulted in expanding the actiy- 
ities of the Federal government, the 
grant to it of greater controls over 
the national economy, or the assump- 
tion by it of increased authority to 
regulate the conduct and the affairs 
of its citizens. 

In consequence, Washington has 
made its influence felt upon prac- 
tically every phase of our national 
life. It determines the social and 
economic climate in which we live 
and labor to a degree inconceivable 
a generation ago. The wide scope 
and inescapable reality of govern- 
mental power, the personal philoso- 
phy of those who would wield it, 
and indeed the direction and velocity 
of prevailing political winds are all 
important elements in the principal 
problems facing every form of pri- 
vate enterprise. None is completely 
beyond the reach of this force of 
political gravity centered in Wash- 
ington. Life insurance is no ex- 
ception. 

Obviously, the very nature and 
magnitude of life insurance im- 
presses it with a public interest. The 
character of the trust imposed makes 
life insurance a legitimate object of 
governmental regulation. However. 
up to now. it has not been subjected 
to Federal supervision. For three- 
auarters of a century, bv reason of 
iudicial determination that insur- 
ance is not commerce, it was con- 
sistentlv held that the Federal gov- 
ernment had no power to reeulate 
our business under the Constitution. 
The flip-flop of the Sunreme Court 
in the Southeastern Underwriters 
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case reversed prior rulings and pre- 
sented us with a new and different 
situation. Since then, the issue of 
whether life insurance should be 
regulated by the states or by the 
Federal government has _ resolved 
itself into a question of policy, and 
not of power. 

Three recent developments give 
those of us who are supporters of 
state supervision cause for concern. 
They are: 


1. The cases brought before the 
Federal Trade Commission against 
accident and health companies for 
alleged false advertising ; 

2. Sharply critical comments by 
Senator Ives’ sub-committee of 
group insurance practices by some 
companies in the union welfare field ; 
and 

3. The direct question raised as to 
the efficacy of state regulation and 
the possible repeal or amendment 
of the McCarran Act by a Sub-com- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, which was 
investigating alleged improper prac- 
tices in the personal credit insur- 
ance area. 


F.T.C. Complaints 


In October of 1954, the Federal 
Trade Commission filed cases 
against seventeen companies doing 
an accident and health business, 
charging that they were guilty of 
false and misleading advertising. 
Cases against eleven other com- 
panies were brought subsequently. 
This is the first time except in the 
mail order field that an instru- 
mentality of the Federal govern- 
ment has taken jurisdiction over 
any phase of insurance operations. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
Act provides: “The Commission is 
empowered and directed to prevent 
persons, partnerships or associations 
** * from using unfair methods of 
competition in commerce and unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce.” The McCarran Act 
states that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act “shall be applicable to 
the business of insurance to the ex- 
tent that such business is not reg- 
ulated by state law.” The cases are 
based upon alleged deceptive and 
misleading advertising. The Com- 
mission claims jurisdiction because 
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Bankers Life of Nebraska 
offers this preferred low 
rate plan especially designed 
to fit the man in business. 

A $10,000 minimum policy 
with very competitive premium 
rates, high cash values and 
an excellent dividend scale. 
It is just one of a complete 
line of top policies offered 

by Bankers Life of Nebraska 


SINCE 1887 Bankers hi eC 
‘2322225° Of Nebraska 
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each of the companies cited operates 
in one or more states which have 
no law specifically dealing with such 
subject. The jurisdiction is being 
tested in a number of cases and the 
question will eventually reach the 
Supreme Court. In the meantime 
the company organizations are urg- 
ing the enactment of laws in those 
states which do not have them, 
giving the insurance commissioners 
full power in the premises, in the 
hope that under the provisions, of 


the McCarran Act the enactment 
of such laws in the several states 
will oust the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The gravamen of the offenses 
charged is a failure of full disclosure 
of limitations in the policy contracts, 
a failure to make clear in the ad- 
vertising material that the maximum 
benefits payable were confined to a 
relatively few contingencies, that 
language was employed describing 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Over a sale a day 
por Il years... 


HERMAN WATSON 


Fort Payne, Alabama 


February 7, 1955 
Dear President Becker: 


Eleven years ago today, I signed my contract with The Franklin. I 
reflect with pride that I was the first agency representative contracted 
by State Manager Chamberlin in the State of Alabama. 


I submit herewith my record for these eleven years: 
FEBRUARY 7, 1944 TO FEBRUARY 7, 1955 by 


National Rating Number 
Each Year of Sales Volume 


4th Place 254 $ 465,000.00 an it 
8th Place 279 516,500.00 comy 
8th Place 329 813,000.00 
4th Place 377 862,500.00 
14th Place 378 720,000.00 i ned 
1ST PLACE 401 1,367,750.00 Be 
4th Place 319 1,125,500.00 a 
22nd Place 265 877,500.00 the 
2nd Place 310 1,278,500.00 eto 
| 316 1,051,375.00 trop 
11th Place 302 1,111,500.00 and 
31 125,750.00 paid 
_—_—_ and 
Total Sales 3,561 Total Volume $10,314,875.00 mer 
Total Working Days 3,432 ap: 
I wish to thank you for your inspirational all.” 

guidance through these years. To know that 

the man who leads our great Company under- 

stands a salesman’s problems, has been a 

never-ending source of encouragement to me 
in the field. ft 
Sincerely yours, ™s 
due 
can 
Ma 
den 
con! 
The Friendly : 
tens 
FIRANTKILIN ILIIRE comeany ~ a 
COMPANY dite 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS con 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 eff 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over One Billion Eigbt Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


pron 
and | 


Herman Watson 
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zat! 
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TEADILY MOUNTING TOTALS of 

sales gains through stimulation 

of carefully-planned contests by 
an increasing number of insurance 
companies, mark a trend in sales 
promotion that is becoming more 
and more apparent. These “drama- 
tized” contests, now guided by ex- 
perienced contest planners, enlist all 
ithe allure and incentive to added 
effort roused by vacations in such 
| tropical lands as Bermuda, Mexico, 
and write-your-own ticket. All- 
paid vacations cruises, for salesmen 
and their wives are top prizes with 
merchandise trophies for runners 
up and, as a rule “something for 


all,” 


Luxury Cruises 


Among the outstanding contests 
in insurance are the contests con- 
ducted by such companies as Ameri- 
can Home Security, Beneficial 
Management Corp., Aetna, Pru- 
dential and others. In most of the 
contests of this type salesmen and 
B agents are given as first prize ex- 
tensive luxury vacation-cruises with 
valuable merchandise prizes for 
runners-up. In most cases every 
contestant gets something for his 
efforts. The cruise plan offers many 
advantages to the insurance organi- 
zation desirous of stimulating busi- 
ness, it is said, because of the allure 
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SALES 


CONTESTS 


LYNE S. METCALFE 


of travel which has a universal ap- 
peal to salesmen and their wives. 

Many other successful contests in 
other lines of business in recent 
months attracted the attention not 
only of the larger firms in the trade 
but also of smaller ones, those with 
limited sales organizations. 

Many executives of lesser com- 
panies have feared that sales con- 
tests including cruises for top prizes 
as well as merchandise for runners- 
up involve an investment over and 
above their heads. Yet, it has been 
proved by experience that such con- 
tests may now be tailored to meet 
the needs, (and the budgets) of 
organizations with as few as a score 
of salesmen. 


Packaged Contest 


Said Dick Todd of Todd Enter- 
prises: “Many small concerns as 
well as larger ones are taking ad- 
vantage of the ‘packaged’ contest 
idea with which we lift the ‘load’ off 
the shoulders of management. This 
package is complete and includes 
everything needed to announce the 
events, enthuse, sustain and capital- 
ize the salesmen on a luxury vaca- 
tion cruise, plus personally-con- 
ducted travel and recreative parties. 
We have taken the ‘headaches’ out 


of cruise management and at the 
same time added stimulating pro- 
motions which have already proved 
their value in many other contests.” 

What are the “mechanics” of these 
contest “packages” and what are 
the elements of success? 
First, the trend has been toward 
travel as main prizes in recent years 
as shown by these figures: of the 
$150,000,000 invested in salesmen’s 
incentives in 1954, 12% bought 
travel, in 1955 this figure is expected 
to increase to 25%. 

3usiness executives are learning 
that the apparent complexities of 
planning and conducting travel con- 
tests have been reduced to the mini- 
mum by people long experienced in 
this field. And, since the goal of any 
such contest is results, the more al- 
luring the prize, the more powerful 
the incentive, the better the results. 

Development of the “package” 
travel contest was to take full ad- 
vantage of the strongest incentives 
at the same time simplifying the job 
and reducing the cost. 


Results 


Let us look at a few examples of 
recently completed “packaged” con- 
tests with travel as main prizes: 

The contest conducted for the 
Sterling Drug Company with a six 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


which stresses the Company's 
philosophy of helping their men make 
more money. To do this, we furnish 
ample training, top-notch sales aids 
and individualized policies to 

meet individual needs. 


PAN AMERICAN 
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Phil Weber 
Vice-Pres. & 


INSTANTANEOUS RESERVATION SERVICE 


For immediate reservations at any Sonnabend Operated Hotel simply call the 
hotel nearest you. 


In BOSTON: Somerset Hotel — KEnmore 6-2700 

In CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel — LOngbeach 1-6000 
In CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland — TOwer 1-8000 

in NEW YORK: Ritz Tower Hotel — PLeza 5-5000 

The Woodner in WASHINGTON, and The Plaza in NEW YORK 


have reciprocal arrangements with the above Sonnabend Operated 
Hotels and are included in our Instant: Reservation Service 



































Sales Contests—Continued 


months contest period increased 
sales 48% with a 4 of 1% total in- 
vestment in the contest by the com- 
pany. One hundred and fifty sales. 
men were enrolled on a_ national 
basis. 

C. H. Masland & Sons, floor 
coverings, with a ninety day pack- 
aged program involving sixty sales- 
men, brought a 250% increase in 
sales with an investment of only 
$3,200 — including merchandise 
prizes for runners-up. This was at 
a cost to the company of 1% of the 
gross business. Masland has now 
enlisted travel contests as a regular 
feature of sales management. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 
based on “package” contest over a 
period of six months: two thousand 
contestants with four hundred win- 
ners involving two hundred dealers 
and their wives enjoyed a 68% in- 
crease in new sales with a contest 
investment of only 3% of new busi- 
ness chalked up. 

What is the main key to success 
in this widening field of sales build- 
ing? One major factor, as admitted 
by satisfied users, is the special 
“house party” approach which has 
been the subject of experimentation 
and study by the Todd Organiza- 
tion. Part of this study has been in 
the form of post-contest discussions 
with travel winners and their wives. 
One reason appears to be because 
the house party feature makes pos- 
sible informal association among the 
winners and wives and at the same 
time brings the hosts—company 
executives—into intimate contacts 
with them on a social basis. 

Here are some typical comments 
from winners and their wives: 

“A thrilling unforgettable experi- 
ence.” 

“One of the highlights of the trip 
was meeting other salesmen and 
wives and particularly company 
executives and their wives.” 

‘Phe house party pay-off trip went 
beyond our expectations. The con- 
test promotional material did de- 
scribe the pay-off house party trip 
in true, realistic words and _pic- 
tures.” 

“Although cash has always _ been 
welcome, these house party trips 
are something money cannot buy.” 
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Included are such touches as 
M¥orchids for the ladies, privately 
F chauffeured Cadillacs, de luxe living 
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in- [Bat best resort hotels—something, in 

m- ‘fact, the winners “‘never will for- 

es- get.” 

nal In these surveys it was sought to 
‘uncover lasting and continued bene- 

oor fits of these experiences in terms of 

ck- employers’ long range interests. 

les- 

in Six-Point Package 

nly 

dise Now, about the six-point sales 

s at travel contest package, which now 

the “tailors” a contest for any large or 

now small organization at an over-all 

ular price. 

The first point in motivating the 
tion contest is when the host company’s 
er a @ management establishes with the 
sand [_ otganization a range and scope of 
wine [_ contest adapted to the needs, ideas 
alers (_ and budget of the company. Here 
. ine |e the contest objectives, mechanics, 
ntest [_ contest promotional themes, and 
busi. | other phases are discussed based 

upon the experience of other firms. 
oak The second point (or step) is 
wild: when host company executives make 
vitted selections from twenty-four always 
necial ready direct mail pieces and novel- 
» has es and at the same time design and 
ration [Prepare for production to supple- 
sniza- [Ment such “stock” items ready for 
on he imprinting and mailing to contest- 
ssions fg *"S: ; ‘ ; 
uiaile These pieces are designed to raise, 
oil and sustain the enthusiasm of con- 
aps testants over the contest production 
ng the period. They go air mailed direct 
came °° the home where the wife be- 
pany comes immediately an accessary to 
nail the enthusiasm and a builder of in- 

centive to win since she has a chance 

to engage in luxury travel in this 
ments B way often realizing a daydream. 
x peri- 

Motion Picture 

ie trip In this package the third point 
n and Mincludes the use of a special sound 
mpany Hmotion picture in color designed to 

announce the contest at the initial 
> went MMsles meeting or rally. At this meet- 
e con- fg the contest is announced and, if 
id de- f°" a national basis, regional meet- 
ty trip#P"ss also utilizing the movie and 
id pic- ther kick-off material are held by 

ranches, distributors, agents or 
5 been gecalers. 
y trips Coupled with this are especially 
buy! vised novelty promotions, such, 





is, for instance, some real Bermuda 
(Continued on the next page) 
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DO YOU HAVE A CLIENT WHO NEEDS 


$100,000 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE? 
(But thinks he can't afford it) 


Just show him our non-participating Guaranteed Cost 
Annual renewable term. 


For $100,000 


Annual 
Age Premium 
30 $ 629 
35 691 
40 829 
45 1,065 


Also, non-participating Selected 
Risk Ordinary Life. 


For $100,000 


Age of Annual 
Issue Premium 
30 $1,705 
35 2,020 
40 2,441 
45 2,987 





A simple and complete Selected Risk Ordinary Life sales folder with 
rates, cash values, and a triple-duty sales track and proposal can be yours 


for the asking. 


These policies are a special addition to our complete line of participating 


life plans. 
"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 
cost through competent representatives” 


Md 
DCH NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company = “4.4/4, 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you complete information and sales 
material. Just fill in coupon. 


GENERAL AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


Please send me your sales material on Non-par 
policies. No obligation. 


Name. 





Address 





City State 














Sales Contests—Continued 


sand, a palm frond or miniature 
perfumery from Paris. These are 
distributed among salesmen and 
their wives and the contest is out- 
lined in simple terms. 

The fourth procedural point in 
this program is the pay-off house 
party plus merchandise prizes for 
the runners-up. The higher execu- 
tives participate here with their 
wives, as a rule, and it is made clear 
that all travel winners are the per- 
sonal guests of the higher ups. Here, 
the runners-up select their 
prizes from catalogs. 

Many companies using these six- 
point package contests consider the 
results of planned publicity next in 
value to the increase in sales-in- 
crease that result and that is the 
fifth point in this procedure. 

Not only does the hosting com- 
pany benefit from contest publicity 
in the American trade and business 
press but usually makes front page 
space in all English speaking news- 
papers published at the point of the 
vacation. 


too, 


The company house organ blazens 
the contest and its successful conclu- 
sion to all employes in each issue 
during the contest period. There 
are also hometown newspaper re- 
leases with pictures for every win- 
ner which being local news, often 
makes front page. 

Inasmuch as many executives, al- 
though conceding the allure of travel 
to hard working sellers (and to the 
often hum-drum lives of their 
wives) shun the apparent “mecha- 
nisms” of conducting such group 
travel, the sixth point in this pro- 
cedure is unlimited assistance on 


the part of the contest-company 
throughout the contest. 

This guidance and aid is, of 
course, based upon much pooled 
knowledge and experience with 
other companies conducting similar 
projects. While the contests during 
the achievement period are handled 
by the company’s own sales force, 
guided by a committee of four or 
five minor executives, contest au- 
thority is always available for con- 
sultation and advice. 

This applies particularly to the 
“house party” format which fol- 
lows the travel. Here the contest 
service personnel co-host with com- 
pany heads mainly to make sure 
that all services arranged for at 
the start have been met in detail 
and that everybody’s happy. 


Some of the Benefits 


Recently made surveys have in- 
dicated clearly that firms which 
have used these methods regard the 
benefits, tangible, and intangible, as 
manifold. Some of them are as fol- 
lows: 

a) An immediate jump in sales plus 
the acquisition of new customers 
with a future sales potential. 

b) A raising of the salesman’s 
morale and a more grateful attitude 
and appreciation of his job, his em- 
ployer and his future—as a result of 
contest enjoyment. 

c) First contest as a “sampling” of 
others to come providing the indi- 
vidual makes good and as a future 
spur to runners-up and non-win- 
ners. 

d) The opportunity to hold valuable 
pre-planned sales training meetings 


on shipboard at a time when the 
salesmen are in the right receptive 
mood. 

e) A good chance to let winners 
tell each other “how I did it.” 

As explained by Todd: “We have 
found that successful sales travel 
contests can be conducted for an in- 
vestment of $500 to $50,000 or even 
more on the basis of the pre-pack- 
aged plan.” 

In other words, with already 
tested and immediately available 
promotion material to spur on the 
people, easily adapted at low cost to 
any firm interested, the investment 
is easily set at the start as are the 
objectives, and the project becomes 
almost a routine or automatically 
functioning program. 

Suggested reading on this topic, 


“The Travel Incentive Contest 
Story,” write to M. Daley, Room 
1106, 11 East 44th Street, New 


York 17, N. Y. 


ADDITIONAL COMPLAINTS 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
has issued complaints against five 
more companies in its continuing in- 
vestigation of accident and _ health 
advertising, bringing the total of 
such complaints to twenty-eight. The 
companies against which false and 
misleading advertising is charged 
are: Beneficial Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles; Edu- 
cators Mutual Insurance Company, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Federal Life and 
Casualty Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Company, San Francisco, and 
National Casualty Company, De- 
troit. 





WHAT EVERY SUCCESSFUL 
AGENT SHOULD KNOW 


Standard of Indiana hae the lowest premium-guaranteed vost Ordinary Life 
Policy issued by any U. 5. company AND the lowest premium-guaranteed cost 


Insurance with Income @ 65 Policy of any company in the world. 
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N THE EARLY History of life 

insurance, the industry’s invest- 

nent policies were to invest pri- 
marily in secured obligations. Equity 
investments in industrial and trans- 
portation enterprises were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The 
companies did, however, have a sig- 
nificant amount of money, approxi- 
mately 3.9% of admitted assets, in- 
vested in stocks of all kinds both 
common and preferred in 1890. The 
common stock investments included 
in that total were mostly rail and 
bank stocks. The acquisition of such 
holdings continued to increase and 
reached a peak of 7.3% of admitted 
assets in 1903, 


An Important Change 


The Armstrong Investigation of 
insurance companies, conducted by 


the late Charles Evans Hughes, 
brought about an important change 
in the legal aspects of stock invest- 
ments, It was clear from that in- 
vestigation that certain malpractices 
had appeared in the stock dealings 
of certain of the companies and that 
dangerous, interlocking relationships 
existed between life insurance com- 
panies and other financial institu- 
tions. As a result, life insurance 
companies domiciled in New York 
were no longer permitted to invest 
in stocks, either common or pre- 
ferred, and were given a period of 
veats to dispose of their holdings. 


For May, 1955 


STUART F. SILLOWAY 
Vice President for Finance 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


This statute, which was absolutely 
binding upon the New York com- 
panies in which a large portion of 
life insurance assets was and still 
is concentrated, had a great influence 
on the investment decisions of com- 
panies domiciled in other states, and 
a steady decline of holdings of both 
common and preferred stocks fol- 
lowed the investigation, reaching a 
low point of .6% of admitted assets 
in 1924, 

In 1928, the Legislature of the 
State of New York passed a neces- 
sary legislation to permit companies 
located therein to purchase preferred 
stocks of corporations meeting cer- 
tain earnings tests. As a result of 
the passage of this legislation, the 
combined holdings of preferred and 
common stocks in life insurance 
companies again started to expand 
and by 1929 had reached a figure of 
2.4% of admitted assets. The pre- 
ponderance (73%)* of that invest- 
ment was in preferred stocks since 
companies subject directly or indi- 
rectly to the New York statute con- 
stituted such a substantial portion of 
the industry. 

Following the depression of the 
early thirties, there was an increase 


* Based on forty-nine companies having 92% 
of industry assets. 


in the holdings of stocks by life 
insurance companies which arose in 
part out of reorganization proceed- 
ings. Subsequently, as business re- 
covered and our economy generally 
showed signs of improvement, stat- 
utes were passed in various states 
permitting limited common stock in- 
vestments by life insurance com- 
panies domiciled therein. In fact, 
by the end of 1950 some thirty-three 
states and the District of Columbia 
permitted their life insurance com- 
panies to make such investments, 
and by that time, companies located 
in several states had made rather 
aggressive starts toward the accu- 
mulation of common stock holdings. 

By the end of 1947, the life in- 
surance industry had combined stock 
holdings of 2.7% of total admitted 
assets, and common stock holdings 
included in the total amounted to 
21% of total stocks, or about .5% 
of admitted assets. By the end of 
1950, the combined preferred and 
common stock holdings had in- 
creased to 3.3%, of which common 
stocks represented 28%, or about 
.9% of admitted assets. 


Statute Amended 


In 1951, the Legislature of the 
State of New York amended the 
investment statute to permit com- 
panies located therein to have the 
lesser of 3% of admitted assets or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Through the broadest, most complete range 
of AH & H underwriting, sales and service 
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Equity Markets—Continued 


one-third of surplus invested in 
common stocks of corporations other 
than banks and insurance companies, 
The amendment was quite restrictive 
in character and permitted common 
stock investments only in a company 
the other securities of which were 
eligible for purchase by life com- 
panies and which had met an earn- 
ings test and paid a dividend on its 
common capital for ten years and 
which was listed on a national ex- 
change. 

The common stock holdings of 
twenty-four New York companies 
was .16% of their total admitted 
assets at the end of 1951, indicating 
that there was no particular rush 
on the part of the companies to make 
use of the new legislation. The 
corresponding figures for succeed- 
ing years are also interesting : 1952, 
.22% and 1953, .27%. Comparable 
data for 1954, not available previ- 
ously, is given in the box accompany- 
ing this article. On a book value 
basis, the percentage has risen to 
47%. Since the admitted asset value 
for commons is market value, the 
percentage on that basis would un- 
doubtedly be somewhat higher as 
a result of the recent rise. I believe 
that two main reasons are largely 
responsible for the absence of a great 
rush from the barrier by the New 
York companies : 


1. The rise in interest rates which 
began in the spring of 1951 follow- 
ing the so-called accord between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 
2. The comparatively high historical 
level of stock prices following a 
rather long and sustained rise. 


Reasons for Liberalization 


A number of the New York com- 
panies had for several years prior 
thereto urged the adoption of such 
legislation and felt that it was rather 
slow in forthcoming. This was not 
a unanimous opinion. The principal 
reasons for seeking a liberalization 
of the statute are as follows: 


1. The more liberal yield available 
on sound equities. 

2. The relatively good experience 
which equity investors had in com- 
mon stocks which were held for a 
considerable period of time. This 
was borne out by an examination of 
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certain trust company holdings and 
acquisitions over fairly protracted 
periods, as well as those of certain 
mvestment trusts, fire and casualty 
companies, and life insurance com- 
panies. In addition, a number of hy- 
pothetical investment studies made 
by the life insurance industry (when 
seeking changes in the law) evi- 
denced a satisfactory investment ex- 
perience on assumed long-term hold- 
ings. 
3, A clearer recognition of the fact 
that life companies are ideal long- 
term investors because of the com- 
parative stability of their cash flow 
and a belief that they can afford to 
disregard temporary market fluctua- 
tions and concentrate on long-term 
yields. The favorable experience 
cited led to more widespread appli- 
cation of the “prudent man” concept 
of investment which has been widely 
applied in trust fund investment 
policy. Meanwhile, pension funds 
were also investing increasingly in 
common stocks with effective results. 
4. The more widespread acceptance 
of the feeling that our economy may 
be somewhat more depression-resist- 
ant in the future than in the past 
because of various built-in stabilizers 
and a more positive attitude by 
the Federal government toward the 
maintenance of a satisfactory level 
of employment, national income, and 
consumer purchasing power. It 
seems clear from the 1952 election 
and subsequent events, if in fact it 
was not clear prior thereto, that such 
an attitude of governmental philoso- 
phy exists in both major political 
parties and that it would be present 
whether or not the so-called Full 
Employment Act of 1946 were on 
the books, The various devices 
which may be employed to implement 
these objectives have certain infla- 
tionary implications, and common 
shares are, on the record at least, a 
mild inflation hedge, although the 
permissive holdings for New York 
companies under the present statute 
are too small to accomplish such an 
objective. 
5. The greater realization of the 
long-term opportunities for expan- 
sion and development of our economy 
through research and technological 
advances and from the resultant 
further improvement in the standard 
of living both here and abroad, 
conditions which would very likely 
influence future corporate earnings 
and equity values. 

(Continued on the next page) 














William Penn’s 


Prayer for Philadelphia 


1684 


... And thou @ Philadelphia q the virgin settlement of 


this province @ named before thou wert born q what 
love @ what care @ what service @ and what travail have 
there been to bring thee forth and preserve thee from 
such as would abuse and defile thee. O that thou may- 
est be kept from the evil that would overwhelm thee 
@ that faithful to the GOD of thy mercies q in the 
light of righteousness q thou mayest be preserved to the 
end. My soul prays to GOD for thee q that thou mayest 
stand in the day of trial q that thy children may be blest 


of the LORD @ and thy people saved by his power... 


1955 
Completing our first half century of 
service to the Public 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
William Elliott, President Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., Vice-President 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 




















Equity Markets—Continued 


6. Recognition of the fact that at 
times the quantity of fixed income 
securities and mortgages issued in 
a given period has been small in 
relation to the volume of institution- 
alized savings. 


Common Stocks Purchased 


In general, the decisions of the 
companies have been influenced in 
large part by yield consistent with a 
satisfactory degree of quality. After 
all, the life insurance business re- 
quires earning a stipulated current 
return, and most insurance company 
buyers have their eyes fixed on 
present yield. A modest amount of 
investing, however, has been and 
will be done with an eye toward good 
quality with a relatively low current 
yield and expectation of improved 
yield in the future by investing in 
companies which seem to have a 
better-than-average opportunity to 
grow and prosper. 

As their experience widens and 
a longer period of time passes with- 
out important economic adversity 
and consequent market decline, it is 
logical to expect the companies to 
continue to buy equities and prob- 
ably to increase their over-all per- 
centage in such securities. 

Traditionally, the life insurance 
companies are investors in fixed 
income-bearing securities and mort- 
gages, and they will be influenced 


importantly by the spread between 
yields on bonds and mortgages and 
on preferred stocks and common 
stocks. If the opportunity is again 
present to make fixed income-bearing 
investments in sound corporations at 
a rate of return that very nearly 
equals that available on common 
stocks, it is likely that the companies 





1954 PURCHASES 


Purchases of corporate stocks, pre- 
ferred and common, by the country's 
more than nine hundred life insurance 
companies totaled $545,000,000 in 
1954, more than twice the total the 
year before and nearly three times 
the 1952 purchases, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The com- 
panies’ net increase in stock holdings 
was $371,000,000 last year. 

Large as these stock purchases were, 
they appear to have been only a small 
fraction of the aggregate turnover 
of stocks on the country's security 
markets. In a series of two-day sur- 
veys of transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange over the past two 
years, it was found that at no time 
did the life insurance company pur- 
chases represent more than eight- 
tenths of one percent of aggregate 
shares turned over on the market and 
the ratio was usually between three- 
tenths and five-tenths of one percent. 

Stock holdings of the life companies 
at the start of this year were $2,710,- 
000,000, of which $1,694,000,000 were 
preferred shares and $1,016,000,000 
common. These stocks represent about 
two percent of the aggregate value 
of all shares listed on the market. 











will again withdraw from the market 
and, conversely, in periods of low 
interest rates if more liberal returns 
are available by investing in sound 


equities and if the over-all economic 
outlook is favorable, it is likely that 
the companies will increase their 
holdings. 

As of December 31, 1954, the 
New York companies held common 
stocks having a book value of $142 
million, representing .47% of total 
admitted assets. Under the present 
statute, 3% of admitted assets would 
amount to $912 million. This rela- 
tionship does not fall evenly on all 
companies as some of the New York 
companies have made virtually no 
purchases of common stocks, and 
there is probably no disposition at 
the moment for any of the companies 
to go to the maximum amount per- 
mitted immediately. One reason for 
the relatively slow start made by the 
New York companies in their pur- 
chasing of common stocks has been 
that since the legislation was passed 
opportunities to invest in fixed in- 
come securities have been more 
favorable than they had been for 
many years previously. Another 
deterrent has been the valuation 
problem arising from the necessity 
of valuing holdings at the market and 
the effect that a sharp change in 
value, either upwards or downwards, 
may have upon surplus. However, 
from a longer range point of view, 
I believe that there will be a tendency 
for the companies to invest up to 
their maximum, and I am hopeful 
that before too long an even broader 
margin for equity investments can 
be obtained. 





—Lower rates 


—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ahbility to provide the extra services they need. 


EVERYONE'S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 


—Greater Opportunities 


POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life's 

—Low cost protection—Understandable policies—Our outstanding 
record of achievement 

For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 53RD YEAR 
Licensed _in: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 


Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jer: N M N « Pp 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Washington’ AND Now "IN MAINE. the oath oe sseialadteaain ihe cana 
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BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


A SERVICE TO BRIDES may be per- 
formed by agents who point out to 
newly-wed girls who work that their 
Social Security account and card 
should be changed to show their 
married names. That having been 
pointed out to them, the next logical 
step is to point out how their Social 
Security may be supplemented by 
life insurance, 


THE SAD TRUTH about many men is 
that, during their most productive 
years, they spend so much energy 
and money in caring for others that, 
in their later years, they have little 
left for themselves. The problem to 


he solved: When you have plenty 
of time, will you also have enough 
money ? 


KNOW ANYONE RECEIVING a bonus? 
William W. Wright of St. Louis re- 
cently called on a salesman who is 
doing a superlative job for his com- 
pany and is receiving marginal dol- 
lars for his effort. 

Dispelling a vision of new cars, 
new TV’s, new washing machines, 
mere transitory pleasures, Mr. 
Wright created instead a vision of 
permanent values—the happiness of 
adequately educated children, of a 
debt-free home for a_ gracefully 
aging loved one, of a comfortable re- 
tirement when “you have the time 
and the money to do everything 
you'd like to do.” Having met his 
match, the prospect bought $5,000 
retirement income at age 60 with 
double protection (supplemental 
term). 

When invested in retirement in- 
come insurance, an annual bonus 
multiplies in value. 


For May, 1955 


Do yoU HAVE A PROSPECT FILE? 
Where is it? Howard L. Stringer 
of Calgary carries a note pad of 
“hot” prospects in his coat pocket. 
He always has someone to see. 








THE TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITY for 
the sale of group creditor life in- 
surance is clear. Yet, it is being 
neglected or ignored by thousands of 
agents. The amazing fact is, that 
less than eight of the twenty-one 
billions of dollars of instalment 
purchases now in effect are covered 
by creditor life insurance. This, de- 
spite the enthusiastic acceptance of 
the line by such creditor classes as 
merchants, bankers, finance com- 
panies, automobile dealers and credit 
unions. 

To the creditor, group creditor 
life coverage is a guarantee of 
prompt settlement of outstanding 
balances of the accounts of a de- 
ceased debtor. It eliminates; (1) 
post-mortem legal considerations 
and delays, (2) the annoyance of re- 
possession and resale, and (3) it 
attracts business, and creates good 
will among customers’ families and 
friends. 


To the debtor, group creditor life 
insurance is a guarantee that his 
death will not require his family or 
estate to pay the balance of a loan 
or the balance of the purchase price 
of something bought on an instal- 
ment plan. When group creditor life 
insurance is provided, endorsers or 
guarantors of loans are not embar- 
rassed by the borrower’s death, and 
an article purchased through instal- 
ment payments remains in the pos- 
session of the family. 


“Is PROGRAMING WORTH THE 
EFFORT? Well, sales resulting from 
programing are in larger amounts. 
Programing leads to repeat sales. 
It gives the agent the opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability and willing- 
ness to serve the client well, and it 
inspires referred leads. It is the 
most logical and intelligent method 
of selling and of buying life insur- 
ance. And, in programing, the initial 
sale—as Cap’n Andy used to say of 
his show-boat productions—is ‘only 
the beginning.’””—Paul K. Browne, 
Hartford. 


“THE PECULIAR CARES” which 
Robert Burns found “annexed to the 
status of husband and father” have 
changed little since his time. Nowa- 
days, however, those “anxious sleep- 
less nights” are diminished .among 
prudent husbands and fathers by the 
possession of life insurance. 

Here is the one safe, certain 
method of building the funds es- 
sential to family security, and to 
maintain that security even though 
the breadwinner be taken untimely 
from the family circle. 
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MAN TO MAN... 






That pretty well describes the 
philosophy of life insurance operation upon which the 
Midland Mutual bases its relations with the men that 
represent it. And it’s this friendly spirit of helpfulness 
and cooperation that we know has contributed much to 
the successful growth of our company and its agents 
during the years. 


Keeping the human element foremost is more than a 
“company policy” at the Midland Mutual... it’s a way of 
life. That’s why we’re not only ready at all times... but 
anxious... for the opportunity to help our men in the 
field whenever they ask. And, that’s why we’ve developed 
* a variety of practical sales helps to make the 

job in the field easier and more productive. 







If you'd like to learn how the Midland 
Mutual's “helping hand” approach can 
benefit you, drop us a line. Just address 
Charles E. Sherer, Director of Agencies. 


The MIDLAND MUTUAL Life 


Insurance Company 


250 East Broad St. vie as 3 Columbus 16, Ohio 





VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


NEW JERSEY STOCK COMPANIES, 
as well as mutual life insurance com- 
panies, would be included in the 
variable annuity bills now pending 
in the New Jersey State Legislature 
under terms of proposed amend- 
ments to those bills. The amend- 
ments would also limit the amount 
of dividends the stock companies 
might distribute to their share 
holders from variable contract ac- 
counts during a single year. 

This would provide that the total 
distribution “when added to amounts 
so withdrawn as to the four preced- 
ing years, does not exceed three per 
cent of the aggregate of gross in- 
vestment earnings and the net of 
profits and losses of such account 
for five such calendar years.” 

The legislation followed a long 
study by The Prudential Insurance 
Company of the variable annuity 
field. This indicated a widespread 
public need-by retired persons and 
others for a flexible income based 
on variations in the cost of living. 


Opposition to Plans 


Plans to issue annuities based on 
common stocks are running into op 
position. The National Association 
of Investment Companies (a mutual 
funds organization) filed a memo- 
randum with the New York insur- 
ance commissioner, objecting to the 
enabling bill in that state on the 
following grounds — The © plan 
(which the Variable Life Income 
Corporation wished to. sell) is 
neither an insurance nor annuity 
contract, but a contract for the sale 
of common stocks. The New York 
bill has been imitated in other states, 
and passage might stimulate other 
states to pass bills without adequate 
study. The variable life income con- 
tract is a departure from the fixed- 
dollar concept associated in the pub- 
lic mind with life insurance and an- 
nuity contracts. The contract would 
be distributed without being subject 
to the state and federal requirements 
regarding the distribution of com- 
mon stocks. The Variable Life In- 
come Corp. is not similar to the 
College Retirement Equities Fund. 
The president of the National As- 
sociation of Securities Administra- 
tors has written the commissioner 
of each state urging that legislative 
action on all such proposals be post- 
poned pending study. 
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AGENT #1 


Sure, I buy the Flitcraft COMPEND 
every year... (and I’ve compared the 
rate books) . .. because I want all the 
facts I can get about premium rates and 
dividend scales. I study them, too, because 
they change every year. By knowing my 
field cold, I have an edge as a salesman. I 
can really build a presentation. 


AGENT #2 


Well that’s one way of using the COMPEND 
—and probably basic. But I’ve found I can 
really impress a client by letting him wade 
around in the book. We agents can use it 
painlessly, but he can’t! Just seeing how 
much information I’ve digested gives him 
confidence in me . . . makes me a profes- 
sional. 


AGENT #3 


Call me money-hungry, if you like, but it 
boils down to commission checks with me. 
When I found my income climbing, I was 
sold on the COMPEND. And when I 
figured I paid less for it than I pay for my 
daily paper in a year—lI decided I really had 
a buy. 

AGENT #4 


To tell the truth, I was scared to use a rate 
book . . . figured I hadn’t time to really 
use it. But a friend of mine convinced me 
. . . made me sit down with the COM- 
PEND, and in half an hour I knew just what 
I was doing—where to find what I needed in 
seconds. That’s why I’m not afraid to pull 
it out whenever I need to convince a tough 
prospect. I know I can prove my strong 
points, with regard to: 


Rates, current dividends, Rates and values for 











and histories 
Cash, paid-up, and ex- 
tended insurance values 
Life income settiement 
options 
Business figures, sepa- 
rately, for ordinary, 
group, industrial, an- 
nuities, grow annui- 
ties, and totals 
Policy analyses 


Juveniles 

Industrial and annuity 
premium 

Savings-bank life insurance 

Social Security information 

National Service Life In- 
surance 

Basic tables for interest 
and instaliment figures, 


paid-up insurance, cash 
values, etc. 


That about sums it up! The COM- 
PEND gives you the most facts 
about most companies—those writ- 
ing 98% of all life insurance in 
force in the U.S. and Canada. It’s 
easiest to use, gives you facts to 


back your sales 


points . . . and 


steadily builds your commissions— 
all for less than a penny and a half 
per working day. 





AGENT #5 
t’s the service angle that made me a 
TTLEMENT OPTIONS user. I soon 
ound that the business that lasted I got 
through programming. And frankly, I can’t 
do a decent job of ee; without 
SETTLEMENT OPTION 


AGENT #6 


I was driven to SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
by desperation. My clients had their policies 
locked up—were unwilling to show them to 
me—or if I did get hold of them, the con- 
tract terms were stale. I knew company 
practices are always liberalized, but I didn’t 
know how. With all the latest changes of 
option since 1900 for all those policies in 
one book, my troubles were over. 


AGENT #7 


For me, using SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
grew out of an experiment. I lined up ten 
prospects who claimed they were covered. 
Then I started to dig. Found that in every 
case there was some contingency they hadn't 
provided for. 

Just for an example, I’m now selling a lot of 
retirement income. I show present policy- 
holders what a fine start they’ve already 
made toward a nest egg—that they can use 
the cash values of their present insurance 
when they stop working. And I show them 
just what these cash values are through 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


AGENT #8 

I can’t stand writing any more letters than 
I have to—drives me crazy. And I’m a dud 
at complicated figures. SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS cuts down my correspondence to 
the minimum. There’s not much data I have 
to get from the companies because it’s all in 
the book in that simple question-and-answer 
set-up. And as for figuring—even I can 
follow the few simple rules. It’s the easiest 
way I know of padding my income—and 
keeping my clients! 


Yes, SETTLEMENT OPTIONS gives 
you every latest-change in options for 
all policies written since 1900 by the 
120 leading companies—just about 
every policy you're likely to meet up 
with. And, of course, just one new 
policy pays for SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS many times over. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL Reduces rates on 
Acacian Preferred Whole Life” policy 
and increases the “minimum policy” 
from $5,000 to $15,000. Introduces Life 
Paid-Up at 90 policy with a minimum 


of $5,000. 
tna LIFE Increased dividend scale 


AMERICAN MUTUAL (IOWA) Intro- 
duces “American Leader Life” policy 
with a minimum of $10,000. 
AMERICAN UNITED Introduces “$25,- 
000 Executive Special Policy.” 
BANKERS NATIONAL (N. J.) Intro- 
duces the “Champion”—Life Paid-Up 
at 85 a (Minimum issued $25,000). 
BOSTON MUTUAL Reduces rates on 
Preferred Whole Life policy and the 
minimum increased from $4,000 to 


$7,500. 

CENTRAL STANDARD (ILL.) Intro- 
duces Preferred Whole Life (Minimum 
Bio Life Paid-Up at 85 (Minimum 
000). Revises rates on Endowment 


at 85. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL Introduces 
new rates for waiver of premium dis- 
ay. —_ a a Ordinary Life 
an ay Life in face amounts 
$25,000 and over. “i 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Reduces 
premiums on several leading policies 
and dividend scale increased for 1955. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE (ILL.) 
New dividend scale for 1955. Reduces 
premiums on Underwriters Preferred 
policy (Min. issued $12,500). Rates and 
1 page of dividends will be shown in 
CROWN: LIFE 

(CANADA) Introduces 
“Crown Select Ordinary Life (Min. 
policy $10,000 both Par and Non-Par) 
and Crown Leader Life Paid-Up at 90 


wy policy $5,000, both Par and Non- 


DOMINION LIFE (CANADA) Intro- 
duces “Dominion Executive” Whole 
Life Paid-Up at 85. Minimum issued 


$10,000. 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) Introduces Spe- 
cial Life Paid-Up at 65 policy (Mini- 
mum $10,000) and 5 Year Renewable 
and Convertible Term (Minimum $5,- 
000). Reduces rates for Disability and 
Double Indemnity. New dividend scale 
for 1955. 

EQUITABLE SOCIETY (N. Y.) Intro- 
duces “Adjustable Whole Life Policy 
—Minimum issued $10,000. 1955 divi- 
dend scale increased 10% over 1954. 
FARMERS & BANKERS (KANS.) In- 
troduces Select Whole Life (Min. $10,- 
000 and Preferred Life Paid-Up at 85 
(Min. $5,000). 


IN 


| Partial List Of Company Changes 


FARMERS NEW WORLD (WASH.) 
Introduces Ordinary Life ($20,000 Mini- 
mum) and Life Paid-Up at Age 85 
($10,000 Minimum). 

FEDERAL LIFE (ILL.) Introduces 
“King Size Whole Life’—Minimum 
issu 000. 

FIDELITY MUTUAL Introduces “Fi- 
delity Special” (Life Paid-Up at 90)— 
Minimum policy $15,000. Rates and 1 
page of dividends will be shown in 
Compend. Dividend scale increased. 
GENERAL AMERICAN (MO.) Divi- 
dend scale increased on “Economaster” 
plan and minimum issued increased to 
$7,500 through age 34; $10,000 for age 
35 and over. 
GIRARDIAN LIFE (TEX.) New Par 
and Non-Par rates for 1955. Introduces 
Ordinary Life (Min. $10,000) and 20 
Pay Life (Min. $10,000). 
GREAT-WEST (CAN.) Introduces 
Executive Special (Min. $10,000) and 
Pref. Risk 20 Pay Life (Min. $5,000). 
GUARDIAN (N. Y.) Introduces Pre- 
ferred Life at 60 ag (Min. issued 
$10,000)—Rates and Dividends will be 
shown in Compend. Increases dividend 
scale 13.6% over 1954. 

HOME (N. Y.) Reduces premiums on 
certain policies and dividend scale in- 
creased for 1955. 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE Introduces Pre- 
ferred Life Paid-Up at 85 (Minimum 
policy $10,000). 

IOWA LIFE Introduces 
Whole Life (Min. $10,000). 
JEFFERSON STANDARD Introduces 
Guaranteed Low Cost Special Policy 
—Non-Par—(Minimum $10,000). 

JOHN HANCOCK Introduces two new 
ordinary lines of business Select Ordi- 
nary (Min. sum $3,000), Ordinary “Mul- 


Preferred 


AN 


tiple Protection” Series (Min. sum in- 
sured $1,000—Maximum $2,999). 
LAFAYETTE (IND.) Introduces Pre- 
ferred Risk Ordinary Life (Min. $10,- 
0). New rates for 1955 include Waiver 
of Premium Disability under age 60. 
LIBERTY NATIONAL (ALA.) Reduces 
remiums for 1955 and introduces “Se- 
ect Whole Life” (Min. policy $12,000). 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VA. 
Introduces 4 new policies. Executive 
Special (Min. policy $10,000)—Junior 
Estate Builder, Mortgage Protection 
Policy and Retirement Annuity. In- 
dustrial rates revised. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL, The minimum 
amount issued on the company’s popu- 
lar “Modified Two” policy has been in- 
creased from $10,000 to $15,000. New 
Dividend scale on this policy for 1955. 
LONDON LIFE (CANADA) New rates 


and dividends on $10,000 minimum pol- 
icies for 1955. 

MANUFACTURERS (CANADA) In- 
troduces Preferred Whole Life Par 
(Min. $7,500)—Reduces rates on Guar- 
anteed Maximum Protection (Whole 
Life Non-Par—$7,500 Minimum) and 
all other policies. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 1955 
Dividend scale increased 7% over 1954. 
Reduces premium on Ordinary Life, 
Executive Protection, Extra Protection 
and Family Maintenance policies. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE Introduces 
“Whole Life—Reduced Premium Guar- 
anteed for Five Years” Minimum is- 
sued $5,000. Under this policy the pre- 
mium rate during the first 5 years is 
equal to about 85% of that payable 
thereafter. lin 
MIDLAND MUTUAL Increased divi- 
dend scale for 1955. 

MONARCH (MASS.) New rates for 
1955—Introduces Life Paid-up at 85 
(Min. $10,000). nee 
MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) 1955 Divi- 
dend Scale Increased 13% over 1954. 
MUTUAL OF N. Y. 1955 Dividend Scale 
Increased 28% over 1954. 
NATIONAL L. & A. (TENN.)_ Intro- 
duces Select Whole Life and Modified 
Life (Minimum on both $10,000). Pre- 
mium rates on other policies reduced 
for 1955. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Introduces 
Termination dividends and increased 
Ordinary Life dividends. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL iIntro- 
duces 85 I.ife with Family Income, 10 
Year, 20 Year, 30 Year (Minimum pol- 
icy $3,000). 1955 Dividend Scale in- 
creased 17.3% over 1954. 
OCCIDENTAL (CALIF.) Introduces 
Preferred Whole Life (Min. $10,000)— 
Modified “3” (Minimum $5,000) and 
additional policies for 1955. 

OHIO NATIONAL Reduces rates on 
“Eeon-O-Life” policy (Minimum $10,- 
000). 1955 Dividend scale increased 
21% over 1954. : 

OLD LINE (WISC.) Revises rates and 
values on $10,000 Special Whole Life. 
PENN MUTUAL 1955 Dividend scale 
increased over 1954. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
a Premium rates reduced for 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL Premiums re- 
duced on the company’s popular “Pro- 
tector” Policy and the minimum has 
been increased to $10,000. 
PRUDENTIAL Introduces Modified 20 
Pay Life Policy (Min. policy $5,000). 
STATE FARM (ILL.) 1955 dividend 
scale increased over 1954. 

STATE MUTUAL (MASS.) Announces 
that the dividend scale for 1955 on cer- 
tain policies will be increased over that 
for 1954. 

TRAVELERS Introduces “Protection to 
65 Plus,” the all-purpose protection- 
plus-Retirement Plan. 

UNION CENTRAL New Juvenile 521 
special for New York State and States 
other than New York to be included in 
1955 Compend. Rates for waiver of 
premium dis. reduced. 

UNITED BENEFIT Reduces premium 
rates on leading policies. 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL Reduces 
Premiums on $10,000 Minimum Whole 
Life Policy. 
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SOMEDAY... Jimmie will go to college. Someday his wife...the couple retiring to Florida... 
you'll pay off the mortgage. Someday you'll will tell you that Penn Mutual’s business is 
retire and travel. Someday can happen .. . does putting a date on Someday. 
happen...every day. We know. We see it 
happen... help it happen .. . for thousands of 
persons just like you. 


You can find out without obligation how to put 
a definite and practical date on that Someday 
of yours by talking with your local Penn Mutual 
underwriter. 











Our specialty is Someday—making dreams come 
true... helping people achieve financial secur- 
Back of ity and independence. 
your independence 
stands The Some people, those with little vision, say all 
PENN MUTUAL we have to sell is life insurance. That’s one 
name for our product. 


Like the men of the Forrest J. Curry Agency 
whose story is told on the opposite page, your 
local Penn Mutual man has been specially 
selected and trained. He will put his training 
and experience to work for you. Get in touch 
with him today. Let him develop a personalized 
Penn Mutual Independence Plan to fit your 


But the dad who has just watched his son 
dreams, your needs ... and your means. 


receive a college diploma ...the man who is 
finally able to deed a mortgage-free house to Do it before you are a single day older. 





Today, more tham 600,000 people have more 
than three and a half billion dollars worth 
of security with 108-year-old Penn Mutual. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











This advertisement appeared in the April 9 issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
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‘ His business is 
‘putting dates 
on 


som EDAY 


; _ “How can it be done?” you ask. 


Forrest J. Curry, head of the 
paren Mutual Agency for the 


_is mighty interesting and satis- 
_ fying work. 

‘By fitting the advantages and 
_ benefits of Penn Mutual Inde- 
- pendence Plans to individual 
needs and means, they have 





helped put dates on Someday for 
thousands of people. 

Because Mr. Curry and the men 
associated with him believe so 


| ey in this planning that 
. and 


makes dreams come true . 
because they have demonstrated 
their outstanding ability to make 
it work for people like you... 


| they have been honored with the 


Penn Mutual President’s Award 
for 1954. 


Typical of their work is the case 
of a young engineer, father of 
three small children. He and the 
bank “‘own”’ a house. He and the 
finance company “own” a car. 
He had ideas about his Someday 
but with the press of his responsi- 
bilities, he did not see his way 
clear to do anything about it. 
But an Independence Plan from 
the Curry Agency showed him 
how to make a start toward his 
Someday—a start that also of- 
fered immediate benefits such as 
financial security for his family if 
anything happened to him... 
provision for emergency pay- 
ment of his mortgage ... and the 
start of a ready cash reserve. 
A Penn Mutual Independence 
Plan can put a date on your 
Someday. Let your local Penn 
Mutual underwriter show you 
how. 


Back of your 
independence 
stands The 


PENN MUTUAL 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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CREATION OF THREE new staff 
positions was recommended in a 
comprehensive report adopted “‘in 
principle” by the Board of Trustees 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, at the association's 
mid-year meeting. The report is a 
result of a survey undertaken by the 
management and public relations 
counselling firm of Swanson & 
Dalzell, Inc., of New York. 

The three staff additions include 
the posts of assistant managing 
director, director of publications and 
director of public information. 
Current plans would combine the 
functions of assistant managing 
director and director of public in- 
formation. 

Under the proposed plan there 
will be six departments of equal 
rank, to be headed by the comp- 
troller, director of membership, 
director of field service, director of 
publications, director of public in- 
formation, and the general counsel. 

The report applies accepted man- 
agement principles to NALU head- 
quarters activities, which have be- 
come increasingly complex and 


| diverse over the years. 


Except for the combined post 
mentioned above, the six depart- 
ments will be headed by existing 
personnel at headquarters already 
handling many of the functions. 

There was no indication of how 
soon any of the recommendations 
will be put into effect. The NALU 
executive committee will study them 
with particular regard to budget 
problems involved. 

A major portion of the recom- 
mendations was based on Swanson 
& Dalzell’s findings that “NALU is 
faced with the tremendous problem 
of assisting its 60,000 members and 
in helping its committees and state 
associations meet public misappre- 
hensions that are costly and that 
hold great future danger to life un- 
derwriters.” 

A new building located near the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
D. C. has been approved by the as- 
sociation. The building has been 
planned and designed to carry out 
many of the dramatic qualities found 
in the Memorial. 

Charles FE. Cleeton, of Los 
Angeles, chairman of the NALU 
building committee, pointed out that 
the building, to be located on the 


corner of “C” Street and 22nd 
Street, Washington, D. C. N.W., 
will retain many of the classic 
horizontal and vertical lines of the 
Lincoln Memorial. At the same time 
it will incorporate the structural and 
internal advances of more recent de- 
signing. 

Set back twenty-nine feet from 
22nd Street, the building will have 
a 100 foot front, and will cover ap- 
proximately 5000 square feet of 
ground space. It will be faced with 
white marble to conform with the 
surrounding buildings. 

The firm of Pereira and Luck- 
man, architects of New York and 
Los Angeles, have designed the 
building (to be called the Life Un- 
derwriters Memorial), so that a full 
twenty-five percent expansion of 
facilities can be made without harm 
to the architectural symmetry of the 
structure. 

Mr. Cleeton said, however, that 
he did not expect that it would be 
necessary to expand for at least 
twenty years. 

The Memorial will stand two 
stories above the ground and will 
have a fully equipped basement used 
for office space. The whole building 
will be air conditioned, and facilities 
for parking cars will be built in the 
building and around it, on the south 
and western sides. 

The floor space of approximately 
15,000 square feet will be shared be- 
tween the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, owners of the 
building, and the Life Underwriters 
Training Course which will occupy 
about 4000 square feet as it is now 
planned. 

The building, which will be ready 
for occupancy in July, 1956 will 
cost about $350,000. At present, all 
but $150,000 has been raised among 
the membership of NALU for the 
completion of the Memorial. The 
rest is expected to be raised by per- 
sonal solicitation of the more than 
60,000 members in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

All members who subscribe for 
$100 or more will be listed as 
“Charter Builders,” and their names 
will be inscribed on a tablet to be 
placed in the main foyer of the 
building. Subscribers of less than 
that amount will have their names 
written on parchment in a book 
which will be placed under glass 
alongside of the tablet. 








Ox Marcu 22 oF THIS YEAR, Provident Mutual 
celebrated 90 years of continuous service to the 
American family. Its beginning in 1865 was a simple 
and unpretentious one. By the end of the first year 
there were 70 policies in force totaling $324,000. 
Today the Company is an association of 228,000 
policy owners whose life insurance is in excess of 
$1,648,000,000. In addition to this, the Company is 
responsible for the administration of funds totaling 
about $200,000,000 on behalf of more than 30,000 
people who receive regular payments from annuities 
or benefits under matured insurance policies. 
Benefits paid out to policy owners and their 


beneficiaries now amount to more than $40,000,000 a 


year. For the entire 90-year period that the company 
has been in business, these amounts, together with 
reserves and other funds now held for their benefit, 
total $1,750,000,000. This is $290,000,000 more than 
the total amount of premiums paid in to Provident 
Mutual during the same period. This amount repre- 
sents the excess of investment earnings over all 
operating expenses. 

The management of these sums—representing 
as they do the aspirations of so many individuals for 
family security and peace of mind—is a sacred trust 
that is being faithfully discharged by Provident 
Mutual with the aid, and through the cooperation, 


of its policy owners, its agents and its employees. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 
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E READ MUCH about key 

man insurance in case of 

death of the key man, but 
how about disability of the key man? 
Someone has said, “no organization 
is stronger than its key men.” Then 
what happens when a key man is 
laid up for six 
years ? 


months—or two 


Opening Question 


An agent can open an interview 
with the employer by asking this 
question: “Do you have any key 
employees whose salaries you would 
want to continue for an extended 
period of time if they were seriously 
disabled?” Our experience shows 
that the majority of these employers 
will say “yes.” 

This of course, is his “Q,” and he 
can go from there by saying—** Here 
is a plan designed to save money 
for your firm, should any of your 
key employees be seriously disabled 

on or off the job.” I would not 
suggest accident only, as our experi- 
ence is that 70% of all claims are 
from sickness, only 30% from acci- 
dents and that on the average, sick- 
ness claims are much larger. 

Almost every employer recognizes 
a moral obligation to continue part 
or all of a key employee's salary 
during disability. Many times an 
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JOE E. WHITTINGTON 
General Agent 
Monarch Life Insurance Company 


employer finds himself in the posi- 
tion of paying two salaries for one 
job. 

The cost of the key man disability 
insurance is a legitimate business 
expense paid by the employer with 
tax deductible dollars. The premium 
paid by the employer is not report- 
able income to the employee, as has 
been the case in the past. 

Incidentally, premiums paid by 
partners or sole proprietors for pol- 
icies issued to themselves are not 
deductible. Benefits received by 
them are, however, tax free, This 
insurance is twenty-four hour a day 
coverage, it pays regardless of work- 
men’s compensation. Many key men 
travel almost exclusively by air- 
plane and this is also full coverage. 


The Hazard of Disability 


How great is the hazard of disabil- 
ity? After making a detailed actu- 
arial study, Mr. Ben J. Helphand, 
associate actuary, Pacific Mutual 
Life, has developed some interesting 
tables which are given below. 

The first table reveals that the 
chance of a person suffering a long 


|. for key 
personnel 


term disability—one lasting three 
months or longer—is much greater 
than the chance of death occurring 
during his working lifetime. For ex- 
ample, at age 40 the hazard of such 
disability is 2.3 times as great as 
the risk of dying. The chances that 
a long disability will occur rather 
than death for a man after 30 is 
2.7-1 ; for a man age 40, 2.3-1. 


Duration of Disability 


Average duration of disabilities 
which last three months or longer— 


Age at disability Duration 
30 4 years 
40 44% “ 
50 5% “ 
59 64% “ 


A further study, based on the 1952 
Society of Actuaries’ report, reveals 
that of a thousand persons who are 
age 35, nearly 33% will suffer a long 
term disability (three months or 
longer) before 65. The average 
length of disability of those who 
suffer long term disability will be 
over five years. 

In closed corporations, the prob- 
lems are equally pressing and the 
agreement should help to provide a 
solution. It may be difficult to 
justify the continuance of a salary 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“You cant fool 
2 LATO |... 


“I know when a fellow’s happy in his work. 
Like my insurance agent... 

Southland Life, you know. He comes in 
regular, always pretty cheerful. 

“Asked him why once. He said he enjoyed 
his work. Said Southland Life was 

interested in him as an individual. Said they 
realized a man has to have sensible 

financial backing before he can do a really 
bang-up job. Makes sense and ties in 

with everything else I've heard 

about Southland Life. Must be a mighty 

fine company to work for”. 


Southland 
. Pn company | 


ASSETS OVER $172,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $930,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $127,000,000 





55 BRANCH OFFICES 
Home Office @ Dallas 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 
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LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 


STILL GROWING 


The average size policy for ordinary business 
last year was $7,035. This year it has grown 
to $8,310. 


Good salesmen selling for needs plus good 
competitive policies add up to more commission 
per sale. 


fin 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURAKCE COMPANY 
i “FF Chattanooga 


-Since (£87 
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Disability Insurance—Continued 


to a disabled executive. We had an 
experience recently which pinpoints 
this problem. 

Two young Korean veterans not 
long out of Service, put their savings 
plus a substantial bank loan to- 
gether and started a small, but profit- 
able corporation, Not long aiter 
they had started, the senior member 
had a heart attack. The junior mem- 
ber knew of nothing else to do but 
continue his associate’s salary. In 
discussing this with their banker, he 
was asked for what services the 
salary was being continued. 

Of course, the disabled man’s 
salary was stopped, whereupon his 
wife came into the picture and 
warned that the salary be continued 
or she would force the corporation 
into bankruptcy. This is just what 
happened. As little as $500 per 
month from a disability policy would 
have prevented this forced sale. 

Note that it was disability and 
not death that dashed to the ground 
all hopes for business continuation! 
Life insurance alone could not have 
solved their problems. 

We have not touched on the prob- 
lems of the larger corporations 
whose continuance depends upon the 
energy and management ability of 
key men. We are accustomed to 
the presentation of key-man life in- 
surance to solve the problems of 
executive replacement, and 
business continuity. However, such 
men “die commercially” and_ this 
can be just as serious financially 
as physical death. 


SOCIETY OF ACTUARIES 


WHILE IT Is DOUBTFUL whether 
a manageable mathematical expres- 
sion for the law of mortality will 
ever be found, it is now within the 
range of possibility for the first time 
through such researches as are pos- 
sible with the recently introduced 
controlled sequence calculating ma- 
chines with large storage capacity. 

This was the conclusion of Kings- 
land” Camp, mathematician of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York, in a paper presented 
at the Eastern Spring Meeting of 
the Society of Actuaries. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Camp 
that the new calculating machines 
make it possible to derive from a 
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series of crude mortality rates, 
graduated results with a high degree 
of refinement. He suggested that 
the job might best be done in three 
successive machine programs, each 
of which can be of use separately. 


The Two Programs 

The first program obtains from 
the data an extremely smooth series 
of rates by a suitably strong Whit- 
taker-Henderson “A” formula. In 
this program it should also be en- 
tirely feasible to derive a geometric 
factor appropriate at the higher ages 
of life, a column of weighting fac- 
tors to use in the real graduation to 
follow, and a considerable schedule 
of comparisons and tests such as 
most students and actuaries prefer 
to apply to any table they use. This 
smoothed series, by the way, can 
have practical uses: in construct- 
ing a dividend scale, for example, 
actuaries are likely to prefer an ex- 
perience mortality scale that irons 
out all short-range fluctuations. 

The second program is entirely 
devoted to graduating the data by a 
fourth-order Whittaker-Henderson 
“RB” formula that constrains third 
differences toward a geometric pro- 
gression, using the factor and 
weights derived in the first program. 
On account of its extreme labori- 
ousness by hand, this “B” gradua- 
tion process has seldom been used, 
and apparently never beyond the 
third order, although this still more 
involved fourth-order process is al- 
most certainly well within the ca- 
pabilities of these new machines. 

The third program is designed to 
produce a rather extensive schedule 
of arithmetical and statistical tests 
and comparisons of the results. 

Disability claim experience under 
major medical expense insurance is 
expected to run materially higher 
for women than for men and several 
times higher for those at older ages 
than for those at younger ages ac- 
cording to a paper presented to the 
society by Morton D. Miller, asso- 
ciate actuary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York. 

Mr. Miller presented a table of 
expected claim costs under his com- 
pany’s new, liberalized major med- 
ical expense policy, based on the 
actual claim experience under its 
previous major medical policies over 
three vears, adjusted to the more 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


J. RAYWID 
A. STAEHELI 
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L. ARBEIT 
R. FONDILLER 
T. M. OBERHAUS 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
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BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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“Selling Insurance is no bed 


of Roses!” 


says 


Mrs. Robert Jeszewski 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Selling insurance is no bed of roses, but the returns we've 
had more than compensate for it. 


“In fact, ’m happy my husband chose the insurance business 
because I believe he has his best chance to build his own success. 
He genuinely enjoys his work, and that gives me a thoroughly 
secure feeling for the future. 


“Back in 1949, when Bob was punching a time clock, a 
Minnesota Mutual agent paid us a lucky visit. Bob was so 
impressed with his sales presentation that he called up the com- 
pany and asked for a job. Bob’s been selling Minnesota Mutual 
insurance ever since. 


“Believe me, this business does have a good return on its 
investment of hard work. It’s enabled Bob to give me many 
luxuries I might not otherwise have—treasured articles like 
> silverware, china, golf clubs—all earned on sales bonus 
plans. 


Mrs. Robert Jeszewski 


Since starting his career with Minnesota Mutual in 1949, Robert 
V. Jeszewski has sold insurance in force exceeding $1,869,000. 





The MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Insurance in Force 


Over | Billion Dollars of 








Society of Actuaries—Continued 
liberal terms of the new contract, 
The figures suggested that the claim 
totals will average three times ag 
much at older ages as at younger 
ages, in the case of women, and four 
times as much at the older ages ag 
at younger ages in the case of men, 
The claim cost is said to rise fairly 
steadily with the addition of years, 
the groups covered ranging from 2] 
to 65. It is also shown that at the 
younger ages, the expected claim 
cost for women is two-thirds more 
than that for men. At the older ages, 
the women’s claim cost is expected 
to run only about one-fifth more 
than that for men. 

“The cost of major medical ex- 
pense insurance is surrounded by a 
wide area of uncertainty,” Mr, 
Miller said. “There are few avail- 
able statistics. In addition, it is 
hard to know how much the spread 
of coverage of this type may affect 
present medical and hospital costs, 
what inflation of cost levels there 
may be as a result of changes in 
economic conditions or how future 
advances in medical practice may 
influence costs.” 

The consensus among the actu- 
aries appears to be that there is no 
need for any change from the pres- 
ent mortality table in use in the 
business, in view of current trends 
in mortality, compared with those 
on which the present tables were 
based. 

The experience of the Prudential 
Insurance Company was discussed 
by Pearce Shepherd, vice-president 
and actuary of the company, who 
said that there was evident an im- 
provement in mortality at all ages, 
but especially so at the younger 
ages, but that the reserve require- 
ments under the current mortality 
would be so little different from 
those required under the Commis- 
sioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Table now in general use that there 
was no need for any general over- 
hauling of mortality tables at this 
time. 

The same general conclusion was 
expressed by Edward A. Lew, ac- 
tuary and statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
James E. Hoskins, actuary of the 
life department of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, and Leonard 
H. McVity, associate actuary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. 
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YOUR WEIGHT FREE 


A completely new scale designed by the 
Toledo Scale Company for courtesy per- 
sonal weighing should be a good-will 
builder for insurance agencies and home 
office. It is not a coin-operated machine. 
Weight indication is automatic on a 14” 
diameter scale with a graduation for each 
pound and 300 pound capacity. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
Your Weight Free 
Wireless Intercom 
Briefcase Recorder 
New Photocopier 


Hot and Cold Water 











office efficiency 


WIRELESS INTERCOM 


Simply by plugging this portable wireless 
intercommunication unit into any standard 
120 volt AC or DC outlet allows instant 
two-way communication between two, three 
or more persons in separate departments 
or buildings. Requiring no wires, installa- 
tion or extras, it saves time and ups busi- 
ness efficiency. The sensitive sound pick-up 
will transmit voices up to two and one-half 
miles within same power-line transformer 
circuit. A silencer eliminates line noise 
when standing by. Constructed by the 
General Industrial Company of durable 
plastic with a mottled mahogany finish, the 
unit is 84%” wide by 55s” deep by 6” high. 


BRIEFCASE RECORDER 


Here is a battery-operated magnetic tape 
recorder set in an average size leather 
briefcase which may be opened, carried 
or put down without showing the recorder 
in operation. It weighs less than 12 
pounds and is said to be extremely simple 
to operate. After the volume control has 
been set, no further adjustments are 
needed. The manufacturers, the Amplifier 
Corporation of America, say that ordinary 
speech can be picked up at a distance 
of 100 feet. 


NEW MODEL PHOTOCOPIER 


The American Photocopy Equipment 
Company has announced a new photo. 
copier with an illuminated dial said to 
take the guess work out of making copies, 
The proper setting of the dial automa. 
tically produces a sharp, dry copy of any- 
thing written, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed in about thirty seconds. The ma- 
chine is only 24 inches long, 9 inches 
deep and 5 inches wide but it will take 
paper up to 15 inches in width and of any 
length. The self-adjusting rollers take any 
weight paper from tissue to heavy card 
stock without manual adjustment. Filling 
and emptying of the developer tank is 
done by a squeeze plastic bottle and tube, 
It is finished in contrasting tones of 
polished and satin-finished stainless steel, 


HOT AND COLD WATER 


To control employee coffee breaks, the 
Ebco Manufacturing Company announces a 
water cooler that also dispenses hot water 
at the correct temperature for making 
instant coffee and other hot beverages. It 
is available in both pressure and bottle 
types. The pressure model with an addi- 
tional red handled bubbler for hot water 
has a hot water capacity of approximately 
25 full cups and a recovery rate of from 
40 to 60 cups an hour. The bottle type with 
two push-button faucets, one for hot water, 
the other for cold, has the same hot water 
capacity and recovery rate as the pressure 
model, 
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Shelf Filing Saves over 
50% in Costs, Space, Time 


Many Insurance Companies are 
increasing filing efficiency and 
making substantial money, space 
and time savings with shelf fil- 
ing. 

In an address to insurance 
men, an executive of a prominent 
New England Insurance Com- 
pany said: 

“Open-shelf filing has been used 
by our company since 1939. The 
cost of our open-shelf files is ap- 
proximately 50% of the cost of 
file cabinets on a per filing inch 
basis. We have not had one penny 
of upkeep cost since their instal- 
lation.” 

“We have realized a gain of 58% 
in filing inches over our previous 
seven-drawer file cabinets.” 
“From the standpoint of effi- 
ciency, there is no comparison 
between filing folders on shelves 
and filing folders in cabinets. 
When we originally studied this 
problem we found that pulling 
folders from the shelves was 
53% faster and is strictly a one- 
hand operation.” 





Shelf filing may be the answer 
to your overcrowded, ever- 
expanding files. For details, circle 
LB626 on the coupon. 


NOW—At Last, A Fully Automatic Calculator 


...that Prints 


The new Model 99 printing calcu- 
lator is the ideal solution to 
faster insurance figuring prob- 
lems. It automatically multiplies, 
e 





divides, adds and subtracts 
amounts up to one-hundred tril- 
lion. Every calculation is printed 
and proved on easy-to-read 
Simpla-tape which totals and 
sub-totals in red. 

When figuring cancellations, 
policy loans, endorsements, you 
do each problem only once...the 
proof is on the printed tape! — 
evidence of accuracy for every 
step of the problem. You can clip 
the printed tape to work sheets 
or reports as a permanent record. 

For complete details on the 
Model 99 calculator, circle C669 
on the coupon, 


Kardex Insurance Bookfold . . . 
Ideal for Organizing, Analyzing 
and Presenting Estate Data 


The Kardex Insurance Estate 
Analysis bookfold enables life in- 
surance agents to give valuable 
service to important prospects. 
It gives the prospect a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial 
plan in clear, understandable 
form. 

On the right hand side, in visi- 
ble Kardex pockets, the pros- 
pect’s present policies are 
analyzed individually and in 
summary. A quick glance shows 
him his current position on pre- 
miums, retirement values and 
cash values. Real estate, and 
stocks and bonds may be listed 
also. “Estate Graph and Sum- 
mary Benefit”’ cards reveal in 
chart form the contrast between 
present coverage and that pro- 
posed. 

The left side holds detailed 
recommendations. Dramatizes 





visually for the prospect why he 
needs more coverage. 

Kardex Insurance bookfolds 
are attractively bound in morocco 
grain imitation leather. 

Circle KD152 on the coupon 
for further details. 


Flemington. Ftand. 
‘ Room 1589, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 : 


| Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 
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VERY office worker, from the 
Fite clerk up, can be an ambassa- 
dor of good will for his company. 
Too often, however, young people 
become ambassadors of ill will for 
their employers, either because of 
unfamiliarity with or contempt for 
the simple principles of office eti- 
quette, 


A Friendly Smile 


All office visitors deserve the cour- 
tesy of a friendly smile from the 
secretary or receptionist who greets 
them. If they must be turned away, 
it can be done just as competently in 
a gracious, friendly manner, which 
may win a new friend for the firm. 

When a visitor has a long wait, 
he deserves the courtesy of occa- 
sional reassurances that “Mr. Jones 
will be with you soon” or “I’m afraid 
it will be about half an hour.” He 
should be shown a place to hang his 
coat and given a magazine or news- 
paper. 


The office visitor who is made to feel welcome, whether he be 
a client or a salesman, is a new friend gained for the 
firm or an old friend secured. 


The most gracious manner can 
still leave the visitor feeling uneasy 
if the office worker or her desk look 
messy or dirty. Powdering one’s 
nose has never become a public func- 
tion and the girl who whips out her 
compact and uses it at her desk is 
displaying a lack of good taste as is 
the girl who leaves dirty coffee cups 
and filled ash trays on her desk. 

A two year old dressy dress may 
not be quite right for this year’s 
party but it’s all wrong for the office. 
The heavy perfume, fancy jewelry 
and intricate hair-do that look so 
well at Saturday night’s dance have 
no place in the office; neither does 
last night’s corsage. 

The too-tight sweater which is 
supposed to make the boss “‘sit up 
and take novice” would be more 
efficiently replaced by a well-pressed 
dress, a clean collar, a powdered 
nose and a neat hair-do. 

Failure to use a deodorant is too 
frequently the cause of office offense. 


(Continued on page 50) 













































The smart stenographer knows cosmetics can- 
not last all day. She keeps tissues, soap, towel, 
spray deodorant, cologne, makeup in her desk. 
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. . » So then, he said to her! Whether it's 

about the boss's failure to get along with his wife, 
keep his mind on his work or to 

use a particular cosmetic, 

there is no place for gossip 

in any business office. 


No matter how bright the girl on 
the telephone may be, she can 
only keep her mind on one con- 
versation at a time. Her co- 
worker, who insists on talking to 
her while she is busy on the 
telephone, is guilty of 

one of the most frequent breaches 
of good etiquette. 


This office visitor, 
made to wait un- 
necessarily, won't be 
impressed by the 
receptionist's new 
make-up job. Her 
cluttered desk with 
its dirty coffee 

cup, and her 
preoccupation 

with her own 
appearance while he 
waits unnoticed, 
have already 
spoken volumes. Her 
employer may 

well have lost 

a client or 

a customer. 








booklets 


P198—How to Ease Your Business 
Reading Burden 


There are more and more things which 
should be read every day yet many men miss 
important books, magazines and newspaper 
articles because their slow reading habits 
limit the amount they can peruse. This book- 
let explains how an adult can easily learn to 
read faster and understand better and thus 
live a fuller, richer life. It describes the 
process of learning to read phrases rather 
than individual words and a new invention 
by means of which it is possible to learn 
rapid reading in your home or office. 


P199—Why Select Ribbons Blindly? 


Typewriters, calculating machines, tabulat- 
ing machines and addressing machines all 
react differently on the ribbons used in them 
requiring fabrics and formulas that are 
designed especially to meet the individual 
printing demands. This brochure explains 
the different requirements and gives data 
that will help in choosing the right ribbon 
for each type of machine. Written in ques- 
tion and answer form it considers such points 
as how one can tell if he is using a good 
ribbon on his typewriter. 


P200—The Cost of Misfiles 


Through numerous surveys it has keen 
learned that firms by and large misfile from 
one to five per cent of their records and 
permanently lose half of those misfiled. A 
misfile rate of one per cent is considered 
normal by most organizations. Yet the 
over-all average cost of misfiling is a seem- 
ingly incredible $61.23 per misfiled paper. 
Fortunately this trouble is largely avoidable 
and it has been shown that misfiling can be 
reduced to one tenth of one per cent. This 
little booklet lists the conditions which must 
be met if this improvement is to be achieved. 
It also gives a checklist to shorten the search 
for a misfiled document. 
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Good Manners—Continued 


Bristol-Myers has now developed 
Mum-Mist, a spray deodorant avail- 
able in small, attractive blue bottles 
that can be kept in the office desk 
for mid-day use. 


Treatment of Co-workers 


The treatment of co-workers is 
one of the best showcases for real 
graciousness. Fellow workers have 
a perfect right to expect that no one 
will talk to them while they are on 
the telephone nor shout across the 
room to save a few steps. They 
have the right to expect that in 
matters of responsibility no one will 
“pass the buck” and that informa- 
tion about office business or the 
personal life of the staff will not be 
repeated to anyone, in or out of the 


office. 


Not the Minimum 


Courtesy should not end, however, 
with the minimum expected. It is 
the extra, unexpected courtesies that 
are the most appreciated—the per- 
sonal notes sent to a member of the 
staff who is ill or who has lost a 
close relative; the small bouquet or 
single rose to welcome back a re- 
turning worker and the unsolicited 
offer on a snowy or rainy day to 
bring back lunch to an ailing or 
elderly co-worker. 

Admiration of a co-worker’s new 
coat or dress, a friendly word of 
greeting to the shy new file clerk, 
the use of the janitor’s name in your 
greeting to him—all are courtesies 
that will be long remembered. 


First Names 


The use of first names may seem 
friendly and “modern” but it is still 
not correct to call a superior or an 
older person by his first name, to 
his face or behind his back, unless he 
has asked you to do so. This applies 
to the janitor as well as the first 
vice-president. 

Any employer has the right to ex- 
pect punctuality, neatness and cour- 
tesy—but most of all, he has the 
right to expect a smile, whether the 
task assigned is the entertainment 
of a visiting movie star or the clean- 
ing out of the dustiest old files. 











Up to eight permanent copies, including an 
offset paper master or translucent intermedi- 
ate, can be made from a single xerographic 
image on the new XeroX Processor D. 


MULTICOPIES BY 
XEROGRAPHY 


EIGHT PERMANENT copies of any- 
thing written, printed, typed, or 
drawn can be made in a few minutes 
and from a single exposure with The 
Haloid Company’s new XeroX proc- 
essor Model D. It is particularly 
suited to the copying of letters, en- 
gineering drawings, and office forms. 
The new model just announced by 
the firm, adds increased versatility 
to Haloid’s already flexible xerog- 
raphy process. 


The copies may be on plain or 
card stock or on any other type of 
paper. The XeroX Processor D will 
prepare either an offset paper mas- 
ter for runoff of multiple copies on 
an offset duplicator, or a translucent 
intermediate to be used in diazo- 
type machines. Original copy may 
he opaque, translucent, or two-sided. 
With the XeroX Camera No. 4, 
copy may be reduced or enlarged 
within the limits of 8%” & 13”. 


Xerography is a dry, electrostatic 
process requiring no liquid chemi- 
cals, film, or sensitized materials. 
It is said to be the only method by 
which multiple copies, translucent 
copies, and offset paper masters can 
be made with the same equipment. 
The XeroX Processor D performs 
the dual functions of charging a 
XeroX copying plate positively and, 
after exposure in a camera, trans- 
ferring the latent image from the 
plate to a paper master or succes- 
sively to eight paper copies. The 
plate may be cleaned in a few 
seconds and re-used hundreds of 
times. 
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The piece of paper immediately above this type 
may well change your office from one that looks 
ordinary to a colorful, cheerful, pleasant-looking 
place in which to work. 

It will bring you a free folder which shows you 
the famous Royal Standard Typewriter in some 
of its new colors. 


The folder describes in words and pictures, 
much better than we can do here, just how beau- 


...a coupon for executives 


who never send in coupons 





tiful the famous Royal Standard now is. It shows 
how you can mix beauty with practicability in the 
modern office. 

It takes less than a minute to fill in the coupon. 
It will take only a few minutes to look through 
the folder. 

You should have this free folder. 

Why not send in the coupon now? There is no 
obligation. 


® electric + portable 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY ROYAL standard 


a division of Royal McBee Corporation roytype® business supplies 


, For May, 195. 
or May. oS | 51 











The mobilization technique is here applied to 4 rows of stationery stores shelf cabinets. 





A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS BETWEEN A FIXED 
AND A MOBILIZED RECORDS AREA 


Area: 31 x 22' (682 sq. ft.) 


Fixed Mobilized Gained 
Transfer Transfer Through 
Files Files Mobilization 
No. of Rows 6 9 3 Rows 
No. of Aisles 3 | 2 Aisles Eliminated 
No. of Drawers 1152 1616 464 Drawers 
Sq. Ft. of Non- 182 Additional Sq. Ft. 
Storage Area 346 164 of Storage Area 
Total No. of Filing 
Inches 27,648" 38,784" 11,136 More Filing " 
App. No. of Records 4,032,000 5,656,000 1,624,000 More Records 


Note: While there are other types of records storage equipment in operation, this com- 
parison is based upon the use of the generally accepted transfer files. 





mobilizing 


record 


storage 


HERBERT BERNSTEIN 
Vice President 
Dolin Metal Products, Inc. 


F PSYCHIATRISTS were to violate 

the confidences with which they 

have been entrusted, they could 
tell of the many records control 
managers who constantly dream of 
storing twice the number of records 
they now have in the space allotted 
them. Life too, is not easier in the 
knowledge that top management 
would like nothing better than to cut 
even that space in half. However, 
there exists a technique, which if 
adapted to this problem, bids fair 
to becoming the answer to these 
dreams ; by name Mobile Storage. 


Development of the System 


Several months ago the company 
with which the writer is affiliated, 
negotiated a contract for the exclu- 
sive Mobile Storage manufacturing 
license in the United States with 
Thomas E. Foulkes of London, 
England, the patentee of this sys- 
tem. Since the company was prin- 
cipally engaged in the manufacture 
of steel storage or transfer files, it 
immediately began to investigate the 
possible application of this system’s 

(Continued on page 54) 
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You should see 
a Reeordak 


Systems Man Soon 


[] If you are now transcribing 
information from one record to 
another 


[| If you are making photo copies 
of your records 


[| If you are exchanging reports 
or records regularly with your 
branch offices, etc. 


(_] If you are listing checks prior 
to deposit in your bank 


[_] If you are making carbon copies 
of punched card reports or using 
multiple carbon forms 


[(_] If you have to refer to records 
not readily accessible 
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You're in for a real surprise if you have thought 
of Recordak Microfilming only in terms of cutting 
your filing space and increasing protection. 

Its most important job today is simplifying 
daily record-keeping routines for over 100 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns. 

And the chances are some of these routines 
are similar to yours. It will certainly pay you to 
double-check with a Recordak Systems Man. 
You'll be under no obligation whatsoever. Write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N.Y. "Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 





_ Recordak Microfilmers are designed for all requirements, all budgets 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer, illustrated, is 
one of seven models available on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. 

This choice enables you to pick the 
microfilmer that fits your requirements 
exactly—the one that gives you the 
lowest per-picture cost. 

















Record Storage—Continued 


technique to its own transfer files 
and to the problems of records stor- 
age generally. 

It soon became apparent that 
what had so successfully been done 
with shelving bins and cabinets can 
be done with storage files. It meant 
that now, with Mobile Storage, the 
number of transfer files in most 
given areas can be increased by from 
30% to 70% without any additional 
floor space. What is more, in order 
to put this system into operation all 
new basic equipment need not be 
purchased. On the contrary, if the 


Before... 























And After Mobilizing . . . 




















existing storage files can be securely 
interlocked in all directions, they 
can be effectively mobilized. 

The primary objctive in overcom- 
ing the space problem of any storage 
area operating with a static or fixed 
system, is to convert the great per- 
centage of useless aisles into actual 
storage areas without any sacrifice 
in efficiency. Mobile Storage will 
do this, and at the same time create 
a higher degree of efficiency through 
reduction in walking distance and 
time per “look-up.” 


A Series of Tracks 


The general principle of this sys- 
tem is to lay down a series of 
tracks to which are fastened rows or 
stacks of transfer files travelling on 
heavy steel bases, fitted with spe- 
cial grease packed, ball-bearing 
wheels, precision machined to make 
possible smooth, easy movement of 
heavy groups of files. By arranging 


these stacks of files so that one row: 


of fixed units is located directly in 
back of two, three or four mobilized 
rows, each containing one base less 
than the fixed row, all files are made 
accessible at any time despite the 
closeness of units required by this 
system. 

The previously suggested number 
of mobile rows is used broadly, since 
in many instances individual opera- 
tions, governed by the frequency of 
reference and number of personnel 
working in the area, will permit the 





a4 


use of larger tuumbers of mobile 
rows efficiently. Obviously the 
greater the number of mobile rows, 
the greater the saving of space since 
only clearance is needed between 
rows. While the volume of actual 
inactive records has for a long time 
been measured in terms of cubic 
feet, at no time or with any fixed 
arrangement could the number of 
cubic feet of records come so close 
to the number of cubic feet of the 
area as with the system under dis- 
cussion. With the exception of 
microfilming, and experts advise 
that microfilming should not be con- 
sidered for records to be retained 
less than ten years, there has not 
appeared any method that will house 
as many records as Mobile Storage 
will in a given area. 


Active Files 


Up to this point, Mobile Storage 
has been treated principally in its 
relationship to semi-active or inac- 
tive transfer files. Actually there 
have been many applications of this 
system to active files, but in all in- 
stances where this system was so 
applied, a comparatively small num- 
ber of people were engaged in the 
filing section. Whenever the ac- 
tivity is such that it calls for a good 
number of file clerks working in a 
concentrated area, there is the pos- 
sibility that the normal improve- 
ment in efficiency, usually found with 
the application of mobilization, is not 
as marked. 

Increasing the equipment ca- 
pacity of a pre-determined area is 
by no means the only attribute of 
this system. It is of equal value to 
be able to free-up, as Mobile Stor- 
age will when required, an appre- 
ciable portion of an area for other 
uses through the shrinking of the 
floor space needed to accommodate 
a given amount of equipment. 

A case in point is a proposal now 
being prepared. The requirement 
of thisecompany is for an arrange- 
ment to house approximately 320,- 
000,000 punch cards in an irregular 
area of 9310 square feet. While a 
tight fixed arrangement could ac- 
commodate the required cards, it left 
unsolved the problem of locating 
necessary machines and accessories 
needed to operate the system. With 
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the application of Mobile Storage, 
not only will it be possible to house 
322,800,000 cards but an area of 
1936 square feet within the original 
9310 foot space will be freed for use 
of the machines. Certainly an ideal 
arrangement. 

The application of Mobile Stor- 
age to stationery stores, bins and 
racks has been one of the early suc- 
cesses of this technique. One of 
the country’s largest corporations, 
due to increased requirements, was 
faced with a new need for 2000 
square feet in order to double the 
space of its employee’s store. This 
meant the moving of its stationery 
section, located in the adjacent area, 
to a remote and highly undesirable 
location. The installation of a Mo- 
bile Storage System in both sections 
made the move unnecessary. The 
system permitted a 65% greater 
utilization of floor area and made 
possible many operating advantages. 
Dollarwise, the annual saving of 
2000 square feet of floor space alone 
proved the system economically 
sound. 

















IN-PLANT 
COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DO-IT-YOURSELF TREND is 
popping up in industry too. Lamson 
Corp., manufacturer of pneumatic 
tubes, conveyors and other material 
handling systems, has developed a 
prefabricated, 2-station pneumatic 
tube system, in kit form, that can be 
installed in any type of building by 
regular maintenance personnel. By 
packaging it in kit form, the system 
is made available at the cost of the 
equipment alone. It is pre-engi- 
neered so that the user can lay out 
and install the equipment by follow- 
ing the simple instructions provided. 

The package Airtube system will 
produce faster, more economical and 
convenient paperwork transit in in- 
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dustrial plants, offices, hospitals, 
warehouses, laboratories and other 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments. It can be installed in a variety 
of configurations to connect points 
on either the same or different floor 
levels. 


Air-Propelled Carriers 


Messages and other paperwork 
are moved through the tubes in air- 
propelled carriers at a speed of 
twenty feet per second, Thus de- 
liveries are made within a few sec- 
onds after dispatching at any time 
of day or night, and without divert- 
ing personnel from their normal 
work or relying on fixed messenger 
schedules. Experience with pneu- 
matic tubes in all types of buildings 
has shown that many man-hours are 
saved daily by eliminating delays and 
bottlenecks in the flow of routine 
paperwork, 

Carriers may be sent as often as 
one every ten seconds—so that in 
an eight hour day, the Airtube sys- 
tem can handle more than 1,400 
round trips between the two stations 
—for the price of a few cents’ worth 
of electricity. 

Included in the kit are expanded 
end steel tubing, bends, terminal 
valves, receiving chutes, all hardware 
needed for assembling and installing 
the equipment, the message carriers, 
and a cabinet unit containing a 1% hp 
motor and exhauster to create the 
airstream. The exhauster has re- 
serve capacity to power carrier runs 
of up to five hundred linear feet. 
All equipment is standard so that 
additional parts can be obtained at 
any time to extend the system. 























FIRE AND 
CASUALTY RECORDS 


DIEBOLD 
elevator 


LIFE RECORDS... 


Proved savings . . 


. up to 50% in record 
keeping time as well as floor space . . . can’t 
be overlooked for maintaining policy, premi- 
um, agency, claim and investment records. 
Motorized Diebold Elevator Files improve rec- 
ord controls and eliminate operator fatigue! 
Volume and activity determine your choice of 
the types available, STANDARD or SUPER. 
Unit capacities range from 16,000 to 300,000 
records. Case histories on proved investment 
write-offs in 5 to 18 months, available. 


N-190-DI 


INCORPORATED 
986 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Diebold, Incorporated 
986 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send literature and case histories 
for records. 
Firm 
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MAGNETIC CORE 


“Univac II,” an advanced mode! 
of the Remington Rand Univac, 
with the latest electronic develop 
ments including a magnetic core 
memory system, has been announced 
by John E. Parker, vice president 
in charge of the electronic computer 
sales division. 

Described as the most powerful 
business computer in production 
today—the new version of the “giant 
brain” will double the speed and 
capacity of the current Univac. “An 
expanded high-speed memory sys- 
tem capable of retaining 24,000 
characters, and able to execute in- 
structions at the rate of 8,000 per 
minute makes this possible,” Mr. 
Parker explained. 











The magnetic core feature of the e 
new Univac II is made up of th 
thousands of tiny magnetic “beads,” re 
or cores, which store the thousands a 
of instructions and items of infor- it 
mation which the Univae II proc- ce 
esses. The new magnetic core 0 

A high-speed magnetic core, standard equipment in the Remington Rand Univac II ey has _been tested in the sl 
is shown by vice president John E. Parker alongside the magnetic memory tank which Univac-Scientific computer, made oO 
core storage replaces in the Univac central computer. The computer's speed and by the company’s Engineering Re- d 

capacity have been doubled. Upper right inset is close-up of magnetic core matrix. : can a ; : 
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. of this magnetic core memory has 
* exceeded the most optimistic ex- 
_ pectations and its design and oper- . 
ating experience are fundamental t 
N ti O N D bases of the new Univac II business s 
computer.” u 
Senior officers and secretaries alike have a Mr. Parker said that the new » 
single-minded preference for letters on magnetic core memory system, with : 
WESTON BOND. It’s the one fine rag additional cores, can retain 120,000 . 
content paper especially satisfying for characters—almost ten times | the 
service, beauty and economy. With new, capacity of the current Univac. : 
brighter white, WESTON BOND steals “Univae II also retains the errorless ’ 
4 the show in creating favorable self-checking features, as well as all 
\ b impressions for correspondence. other features which have sold the ' 
ST Mehibtsns hindi tes etl Shah coor Univac to almost fifty American 
printer for WESTON BOND. He'll heartily favor business organizations and govern- ; 
your choice! Matching envelopes available, of course ment agencies,” he said. . 
, The new Univac IT will not make ( 
ee Sa: See EGR. 0 the earlier model obsolete, Mr. 
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How to Improve Employee Communications 


MPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS is 

an interesting though con- 

troversial subject. It is inter- 
esting because one aspect deals with 
the imparting of information and di- 
rectives to employees; another 
aspect deals with the acceptance of 
information from employees. It is 
controversial, for all do not agree 
on the type of information which 
should be given out—the one group 
of executives who are reticent to 
business facts with their 
reflect the long and 
traditional period when management 
looked upon problems, 
business conditions, and _ business 
planning as their individual respon- 
sibilities and felt that others had 
neither the interest in or responsi- 
bility for such matters. To this 
group communications meant a one 
track vehicle for giving orders. 


discuss 


employees, 


business 


Important Aspect of Management 


The other group of executives 
who early in their careers recognized 
the psychological advantages of 
sharing experiences and of drawing 
upon the experiences of many, be- 
came the leaders in the broadening 
communications pattern. We think 
we are entirely within the bounds 
of conservative presentation when 
that modern management 
now recognizes both its responsi- 
bilities and its opportunities in this 
important aspect of management. 

The two-way aspects of communi- 
cations must be more than the rec- 
ognition of a principle—it must take 
on the actual establishment of a 
means of communicating, both up 
and down. The means of communi- 
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cations are of far less importance 
than the material communicated. We 
think that an outline of communica- 
tions means and materials may he 
of interest. 


Communication Table 


1. Communications from 
ment. 

1.1 Rules and regulations—com- 
municated by means of manuals, let- 
ters and bulletins. 

1.2 Policy matters—communicated 
by means of special bulletins or let- 
ters; may be handled in special 
group meetings. 

1.3 Changes in methods—communi- 
cated by means of letters, bulletins, 
manuals or special meetings. 

1.4 General economic matters—usu- 
ally communicated through regular 
management bulletins or by means 
of special discussion meetings. 

1.5 Company economic matters—in- 
formation concerning the company’s 
business and operations usually 
comes from management in the form 
of special memoranda or bulletins. 
Some companies have periodic meet- 
ings during which management ap- 
prizes the employees of company 
matters. 

1.6 Disciplinary matters—communi- 
cated by means of private confer- 
ences or interviews with individuals. 
1.61 Merit rating interviews are 
means of taking corrective action. 
2. Communications from employ- 
ees. 

2.1 Suggestions for method im- 
provement—this is best accom- 
plished by either a formal sugges- 
tion plan, or a work simplification 
program or both. 


manage- 


2.2 Grievances or complaints—not 
usually recognized as a legitimate 
avenue of communications; how- 
ever, employees do have grievances 
and the fact that “the boss’ door is 
open” to any and all is not a means 
of satisfactorily handling such mat- 
ters. 

2.3 Personal matters and problems 
—usually handled through personal 
interview. 


Handbook of Policies 


Management has no problem in 
carrying its wishes and directives to 
the employees provided it recognizes 
the importance of keeping them in- 
formed. It would seem unbeliev- 
able, but we have known of inci- 
dents where the employees were not 
fully aware of the rules and regula- 
tions applicable in a company. What 
information the employees had, was 
picked up from other employees as 
the result of direct questions and 
gossip. It would appear that man- 
agement would find it desirable to 
issue an “employees’ handbook of 
policies.” A great deal of the failure 
on the part of employees to meet 
management’s demands and to come 
up to management’s expectations is 
due to the fact that the employees 
do not fully understand “just what 
management wants.” Too often the 
employees “feel their way” into 
management’s confidence. 

The greatest area of “no man’s 
land” lies in the exchange of in- 
formation across the lines of an 
organization and between manage- 
ment personnel. The larger the 
organization, the truer this state- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Employee Communications—Cont. 


ment becomes. The rush and hustle 
of today’s business gives us little 
opportunity to exchange data and 
swap ideas. There are some com- 
monplace methods whereby execu- 
tives can be kept informed of what 
other executives are doing. 

1. Give carbon copies of letters and 
reports to other executives on those 
matters in which they have an in- 
terest or a responsibility. This plan 
can obviously be carried too far so 
that copies of letters are “floating” 
all over the place, clogging files and 
consuming too much time in read- 
ing. Top-management should clear 
the atmosphere and define the areas 
of communication. 

2. Weekly management bulletin or 
news letter has been effectively used 
by many companies to let other 
executives know what is going on. 
Interesting developments in one de- 
partment or line, although not 
directly affecting others, may be of 
future value and application else- 
where. No one can spell out the 
specifics of communications—one 
can only point out the importance 
along with the means of communi- 
cating. If an error must be com- 
mitted, let it be in the over- 
abundance rather than in a dearth 
of exchange of data. 

3. Weekly or monthly departmental 
and staff meetings may be helpful in 
briefing the management on com- 
pany and business developments. 
Communications invariably break 
down in the “one-man” control of 
an office or company. Some people 
are sO uncommunicative that even 
their secretaries do not know what 
they are doing. 


Communications from Employees 


Most offices have a wealth of ideas 
which go unheeded when manage- 
ment is out of contact with the em- 
vloyees. Many of the surveys list- 
ing the faults of management as 
viewed by the employees show that 
at the top of the list is the “un- 
availability of management.” This 
is not a criticism of management for 
no one knows more than we, the 
demands that are being made of 
management. Business is more com- 
petitive, office costs are rising, civic 
affairs and public contacts are re- 
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quiring more time—yet—manage- 
ment should spend twenty to twenty- 
five percent of its time in employee 
relations matters. 

News (or gossip) travels fastest 
at the employee level which shows a 
better means of communication. 
Employees, contrary to the opinion 
of many, usually have good ideas 
about work simplification. They are 
the first to question the necessity for 
doing certain tasks. They even dis- 
cover and use short-cuts in work 
handling that are unknown to man- 
agement. Management can tap this 
fertile source of ideas by more per- 
sonal contact with the encourage 
ment for employee suggestions. If a 
financial reward is offered for usable 
ideas, management will be surprised 
at the outcome. 

Employees do have grievances 
and complaints which if handled 
promptly can be settled without 
much trouble. It is when manage- 
ment is unwilling to listen to com- 
plaints on the assumption that com- 
plaints are personal criticisms that 
the morale of the employees goes 
down, taking production with it. 

Employees do have personal 
problems. Because of their close- 
ness to management and the fact 
that their jobs are the biggest thing 
in their lives, their means of liveli- 
hood, it is only natural that their de- 
sire to discuss the problem with 
management gives rise to the em- 
ployee-relations problem. In many 
cases it is only a matter of listening 
and offering such personal advice as 
experience and temperament dictate. 
In other cases, personal problems 
require considerably more attention. 
We know of nothing that will 
cement the feeling of loyalty more 
than a considerate, approachable, 
and understanding “boss.” 


One source of communications to 
management which flow upward 
from the lower echelons of the 
organization are written reports. 
Management can be deluged and 
submerged with written reports un- 
less some study is given to the 
technique of “reports to top-man- 
agement.” More and more manage- 
ments are studying the type and 
kind of report which is coming to 
them and are appraising these re- 
ports to see if they are usable for 
control purposes. Management re- 
quires data but the data should be 


organized, coordinated, briefed and 
made readable. Reports which flow 
to management from an overly am- 
bitious group of subordinates who 
are trying to convince management 
that they (individually) are capable 
of bigger things, can serve no 
generally useful purpose. Study the 
reports that you are getting and see 
if they serve your purpose and help 
you do a better job—if not, some 
changes seem in order. 


Barriers to Contacts 


Top-management should be prop- 
erly protected from unnecessary in- 
cursions upon their time by a staff 
of subordinate managers who in fact 
are top-management’s representa- 
tives. If the protective screening of 
these managers and_ supervisors 
block management from contacts and 
syphon off unpleasant facts and inci- 
dents, management will soon become 
the “best uninformed people in the 
company.” Screening can become 
too effective and the protective 
urges, over-zealous. Management 
obligations to travel in business 
interests often complicate the com- 
munications pattern for the simple 
reason that they are away a great 
part of the time so that communica- 
tions must compete (and often un- 
successfully) with the other de- 
mands for management’s limited 
time. 

The over-abundant use of words 
discourages communications. We 
all know persons who take one 
hundred words to say what could 
have been said in ten. Loquacious- 
ness and inability to speak or write 
clearly put a strain on any com- 
munications program. This is the 
personal aspect which we all must 
learn sooner or later—the sales pitch 
which applies to all communications 
in which we sell our ideas or sell our- 
selves—or sell a service. 

Delegation of authority is a 
process whereby we give others who 
may be more available or capable the 
right 4nd responsibility to repre- 
sent us. In large organizations, 
delegation is an important aspect of 
the communication process. 

Obviously, environment will in- 
fluence communications. In some 
offices, the passing on of information 
is next to treason—even common- 
place data is held sacred and confi- 
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dential. Other than for the humor- 
ous aspects of a situation like that, 
it is pathetic, and lowers the dignity 
of the employees. In other offices, 
communications have been organ- 
ized so that all are informed—they 
become part of a team. To give in- 
formation and offer reasons for a 
course of action, dignifies the status 
of our associates. When we with- 
hold information and give no rea- 
sons for action, communications de- 
grade into “orders and commands.” 

Communications still remains the 
greatest untapped and unexplored 
area in the management techniques. 
Its psychological potentials are as 
great as its objectives are practical 

to let our employees and as- 
sociates know what is going on in 
the company and the industry and 
to personalize their contribution as 
a part of the team. 





A COMMON LANGUAGE 


FOURTEEN DIFFERENT MODELS of 
punched-tape bookkeeping machines 
and twenty models of punched-tape 
adding machines have been made 
available to American business by 
the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. Through the common 
language of the punched tape they 
will bring a greater degree of auto- 
mation to the office than ever before. 

The Monroe Auto-Punch Book- 
keeping Machine automatically 
duplicates postings in a perforated 
tape which can be fed directly into 
other office machines such as the 
teletype, the tape-to-card punch or 
the Flexowriter. Tapes can be 
mailed to another location or stored 
and used over and over. The Auto- 
Punch can control any 5, 6, 7 or 8- 
channel equipment. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Common Language—Continued 


For the first time, punched-tape is 
available in a lower-priced, single 
register bookkeeping machine. 
Monroe also offers multi-register 
models in 9 to 14 column capacities 
for all kinds of accounting jobs. The 
tape-punching facilities are custom- 
built to individual needs and are 
adapted to a base machine. Auto- 
Punch bookkeepers are extremely 
flexible and capable of automatic 
coding. They perforate tape at the 
rate of twenty digits per second. 
Errors in the tape may be corrected 
instantly, and automatic inter-locks 
prevent misoperation if a key is 
accidentally depressed. 

Monroe’s Auto-Punch Adding 
Machine operates as a regular full- 
keyboard adding machine. Simul- 
taneously with the printing of 
figures on standard adding machine 
paper or wide forms, it auto- 
matically punches and codes in 5, 6, 
7 or 8-channel tape. A high-speed 
machine, it perforates at the rate of 
1,800 digits per minute. Automatic 
coding and error correction are 
among its features. Auto-Punch 
Adding Machines are available in 
any listing and totaling capacity 
from 10 to 14 columns, in narrow 
carriages for adding paper and 
forms up to 434 inches wide, or in 
wide carriages for forms up to 12 
inches wide. 

Punched-tape can be adapted to 
any current model Monroe _ book- 
keeping or full-keyboard adding 
machine. 


TRANSISTOR COMPUTER 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Ma- 
chines Corporation has announced a 
commercially-available _ transistor- 
ized computer with several times the 
calculating speed and storage capac- 
ity of its experimental model. De- 
liveries will begin early in 1956. 

The first completely transistorized 
computer available for commercial 
installation, the machine, called the 
608, inaugurates the transition of 
IBM’s line of small and _ inter- 
mediate electronic calculators from 
vacuum tube to transistor operation. 
It operates on _ transistors—tiny 
germanium devices no bigger than 
a paper clip—without the use of a 
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single vacuum tube. Magnetic 
cores—minute, doughnut-shaped 
objects that can “remember” infor- 
mation indefinitely, and recall it in a 
few millionths of a second—make up 
the machine’s internal storage or 
“memory.” This is the first known 
use of transistors and cores together 
in a computer. 

Of the new development, W. W. 


McDowell, IBM vice-president in — 


charge of research and engineering, 
said: “The transistor and the tran- 
sistor-core team open up whole new 
horizons in the electronic computer 
field. With them, the possibilities 
are virtually unlimited for the de- 
velopment of computers and data 
processing machines much faster 
and far more useful than those in 
existence today.” 


Advantages 


Outstanding advantages of the 
transistors used in the computing 
section of the 608 are that they are 
small in size, need little power to 
operate, are simple in construction, 
and durable. In the new calculator, 
a one-half reduction in computer- 
unit size and a 90% reduction in 
power requirements over a com- 
parable vacuum tube model are 
effected by the use of the transistors. 
In addition to saving valuable office 
space, the replacement of tubes by 
transistors reduces heat in the same 
proportion as the reduction in power 
consumption. Current research indi- 
cates that exceptionally long oper- 
ating life can be expected of transis- 
tors. More than 3,000 transistors 
are used in the 608. 


Extremely Stable 


The magnetic cores that supple- 
ment the transistors in the 608 are 
extremely stable and will last in- 
definitely. Slightly larger than a 
pin-head, their size permits large 
storage capacity in a relatively small 
space. To perform their storage 
function, the tiny ferrite beads are 
strung together by grid wires to 
form a network. Information is 
stored in or recalled from the cores 
by impulses sent through selected 
pairs of the grid wires. 

The capacity and speed of the 608 
will enable it to tackle problems of 
greater size and complexity than 
those now handled by the IBM 


Types 604 and 607 Calculators. 
The wide range of applications in- 
clude payroll preparation, actuarial 
analysis, inventory accounting, stress 
and vibration analyses and scores of 
other commercial and __ scientific 
problems. 

To eliminate bulky wiring, tran- 
sistors in the 608 are mounted, along 
with related circuitry, on about 700 
printed wiring panels—each slightly 
larger than an ordinary post card. 
Each panel is “pluggable” into 
specially designed sockets for easy 
access. These printed circuits are 
well adapted to the fast, automatic 
production techniques that have 
been set up by IBM to increase uni- 
formity and quality. 

The three-dimensional array of 
magnetic cores in the “memory” 
section of the 608 provides more 
than twice the storage capacity of 
its predecessor. 

Programming—providing the 608 
with operating’ instructions—is 
handled by a flexibly wired control 
panel similar to those found in IBM 
machines currently in use. Up to 
eighty program steps form the basis 
of the machine’s “logical’’ ability. 
The non-sequential arrangement of 
the steps allows the programmer to 
initiate or skip individual steps, at 
electronic speeds, by simple control 
panel wiring. The program steps 
are supplemented by — electronic 
selectors, coincidence switches and 
various test impulses that provide 
the programmer with the tools for 
setting up machine logic directly on 
the control panel. External manual 
and visual controls permit the 608 
operator to test complicated calcu- 
lating routines before proceeding 
with a problem. 


REVERSAL FOIL 


A NEW FILM that bypasses photo- 
graphic processing steps to produce 
a positive image directly from a 
negative is announced by Ocalid 
division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. Called Ozalid Rever- 
sal Foil, the new product can be ex- 
posed and developed in seconds in 
an Ozalid machine. Like all trans- 
lucencies, it can then be used to re- 
produce any number of Ocalid 
copies. 
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Terminal-Digit Filing 


ERMINAL DIGIT FILING, in 

essence, is merely reversed 

numeric filing, in which 
groups of figures are read from 
right to left instead of from left to 
right. The last two figures on the 
extreme right (O00 through 99) are 
the terminal digits and are called 
“primary.” The 3rd and 4th figures 
from the right (00-00 through 99- 
00) are known as “secondary” fig- 
ures. The remaining figures to the 
left are filed in straight numerical 
order and are called the “final” num- 
hers. 

The result is that all. numbers 
ending in given digits—for example, 
03, 23, 43—fall in a given allotted 
position. Depending upon the vol- 
ume and type of document, the num- 
her of drawers required for each 
digit (00-99) can be mathematically 
computed and the exact location 
established. (Terminal digit filing 
enthusiasts seem to use the term 
digit in the singular rather loosely 
and apply it not only to the figures 
0 through 9, but to all combinations 
of those digits, 00 through 99.) 


25-Year-Old System 


Apparently the system was de- 
vised about twenty-five years ago 
when documents relating to state 
automobile licenses presented a 
problem. Some ingenious soul must 
have gone into seclusion and in due 
time figured out the system that is 
now catching on in many industries, 
particularly the insurance industry. 
A great many firms are recognizing 
the merits and advantages of the 
method. 

Terminal digit filing is ideal for 
insurance application files, includ- 
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ing fire dailies, particularly where 
skip numbers are involved. We have 
installed the system in several filing 
units and have realized all the ad- 
vantages claimed. Some companies 
file by the last three digits. We 
like the 2-2 combination, or the last 
four. We believe there is less read- 
ing into the figure; that it is easier 
to read and remember two figures. 


Label Guides 


Guiding is simplified. We label 
the drawers with the secondary 
shown in red, the primary in black. 
They are placed on the label exactly 
as they appear in the number. Be- 
cause the pattern of setting up the 
documents is mathematically per- 
fect, the record clerk very quickly 
becomes familiar with the position 
of the drawer and its contents. So 
we guide only the secondary within 
the drawer if volume permits. Some 
exponents of the system recom- 
mend that inside guides show both 
secondary and primary numbers. In 
a very large file, final guides are defi- 
nitely required. Another advantage 
of the 2-2 combination is in the 
sorting. A 100-division sorter is ade- 
quate, whereas when the last three 
figures are used, a 1000-division 
sorter is required. 

Compared to conventional nu- 
meric filing, terminal digit filing has 
many distinguishable advantages. 
1, Accuracy and Speed. One of the 


first advantages to be noted is that 
accuracy and speed in filing, pulling 
and sorting are increased. The 
fixed location of the documents and 
the simplifid reading of the number 
make for a faster, more accurate 
operation. The installation in our 
life application file effected a 31% 
decrease in personnel in the first six 
months, with an increase in produc- 
tion of a third. The sorting unit in- 
creased production by 50%. 

2. Equal Distribution. Equal dis- 
tribution of work and fixed respon- 
sibility are strong advantages. Re- 
sponsibility for maintenance of a 
section is of great importance in 
any filing unit. In a straight nu- 
merical set-up, usually the highest 
numbers are the most active. The 
supervisor is constantly figuring and 
changing, as new business is added, 
in order to balance the assignment. 
The balance of work, the spread of 
old and new files, together with the 
spread of references for each makes 
a much more interesting job for 
the record clerk. Equalizing the 
work load is a distinct advantage 
from a supervisory standpoint. The 
law of averages controls the dis- 
tribution so uniformly that the effect 
is almost unbelievable. 


Test Drawers 


In any installation it is important 
to set up test drawers preparatory 


to the actual conversion. We were 
dealing with 430,000 documents in 
setting up the life application file. 
Study indicated that two thousand 
drawers were required. That meant 
each drawer would contain approxi- 
mately two hundred and fifteen fold- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Terminal-Digit Filing—Continued 


ers. We pulled three sets of termi- 
nals which resulted in two hundred 
and thirteen folders in the first 
drawer, two hundred and eighteen 
in the second and two hundred and 
fourteen in the third. This shows 
how mathematically the space re- 
quired can be allotted. The smaller 
the unit, the less evenly distributed 
the documents may be. In a small 
unit of only 10,000 documents, 
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where skip numbers are involved, 
which include records originating 
through a period of many years, and 
which include “fat” and “thin” docu- 
ments, a little problem may be en- 
countered. However, in a larger in- 
stallation, the distribution is, for 
all practical purposes, perfect. 


The advantage of equalized dis- 
tribution has its effect in related 
work. A very good example is in 
our claim department where it was 
possible to file our statistical cards 
on pending claims in terminal digit 
order and thus equalize the activity 
incidental to the card record. Oc- 
casionally there are disadvz ntages 
in the processing of certain phases 
of the work where, because principal 
records are in terminal digit order, 
some extra handling is required. 
Naturally this is a definite point of 
consideration, but usually the over- 
all advantages far outweigh the 
minor disadvantages of extra sort- 
ing and other subordinate opera- 
tions. 


3. Space Allocation. The method 
utilizes filing space to its fullest ca- 
pacity. Since drawer contents can 
be figured mathematically and an 
established expansion allowed, it is 
possible to allocate the respective 
digits to their exact location. Since 
the distribution is equalized, a nar- 
rower aisle can be set. In fact, a 
three-foot aisle is considered ade- 
quate and very workable. Record 
clerks are not apt to get in each 
other’s way and less aisle space is 
required ; thus floor space is utilized 
to fullest capacity. 

4. “Back-Shifting.” Most compa- 
nies employ a system of removing 
terminations or other obsolete rec- 
ords at a given time. This creates 
open space in various and sundry 
positions and in varying amounts. 
The annual back-shifting to utilize 
the space created is expensive. Also, 
it is always a matter of guessing as 
to the amount of space to leave in 
each drawer for paper expansion. 
Terminal digit filing is the answer 
to this. Again study of terminations, 
and study of paper expansion is very 
necessary, yet the law of averages 
enters in and since you know how 
many documents you are filing each 
year and how many you are remov- 
ing, almost perfect allocation of 
space can be expected, 


5. Fixed Position. The constancy 
of the filing positions and the flexi- 
bility of the system are definite ad- 
vantages. A file of any size may be 
expanded or contracted as desired by 
merely adding guides or removing 
them. 


Problems of Conversion 


The reader may be interested in 
the method of transferring from nu- 
merical to terminal digit order and 
also in the problems involved. The 
method of converting is affected by 
so many factors that it is difficult to 
declare any one as being the most 
practical and efficient. Obviously, 
volume and available filing space are 
two very critical points to consider. 
Our problems and methods have dif- 
fered in each installation. In gen- 
eral, we try to calculate the time re- 
quired to complete the job and we 
assign a certain number of clerks on 
a full time basis. In two large in- 
stallations, we decided it was best 
to pull the documents by primary 
digits. 

This is the way that system 
works. Preparatory to any pulling 
of documents, filing space is made 
available. Temporary labels and 
guides are set. Starting with the 
primary 00, we read the file and 
pull four or five secondary digits in 
the given primary. The clerks work 
out of the files in such a way that 
order can be maintained. Let us 
say that we decide to pull four sec- 
ondaries at a time. We are just 
starting, so we will pull all numbers 
ending 

OO - 
Ol - 
02 - 
03 - 00. 

We start at the beginning of the 
file, each clerk taking a certain num- 
ber of drawers, so that each group 
pulled is in order. We pull only a 
certain number—for example, two 
hundred—so that the files can be 
given the required processing and 
quickly placed in their terminal digit 
position. It may be necessary to 
re-number or otherwise prepare the 
document for filing and it is wise to 
pull only a certain number at a time. 
By doing this, they are actually in 
terminal digit order, the final num- 
bers are in order and a quick hand 
sort takes care of the secondary sort. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Executive Session 


me a ie ine 


IBM keeps customers up to date 
on newest data processing methods 


When time-pressured life insur- 
ance executives pack off to an 
IBM school for a week . . . they do 
so with good reason! 

For, here at one of the thirteen 
IBM customer seminars to be held 
for life insurance executives this 
year, they'll be brushing up on the 
newest, fastest . . . most economi- 
cal methods for processing their 
mountains of accounting and sta- 
tistical data. 


Customer education has always 
played a vital role in the IBM 
leadership story. In fact, classes 
are constantly in session to satisfy 
the variety of executive interests. 
IBM instructors are hard at work 
teaching more customers the best 
ways to use IBM equipment more 
profitably. 

You can get complete details on 
IBM executive schools from your 
local IBM representative. 
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Seminars scheduled this year 
RESIDENT: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Endicott, N. Y. 

REGIONAL: Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Hartford, 
New York 

Some topics to be covered 

¢ Health, Accident and Hospitalization 
(with emphasis on Electronic Data 
Processing ) 

e IBM 705 

e IBM 650 

¢ Consulting Actuarial Problems 


International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 








Terminal-Digit Filing—from page 62 


If only four or five secondaries are 
pulled at a time, it is very simple 
to do the fine sorting. 

Assuming two hundred docu- 
ments have been pulled in this first 
operation, they are processed, hand 
sorted by secondaries and filed in 
their respective terminal digit posi- 
tions. The break-off number is con- 
trolled, and the clerks return to pull 
the next group, repeating until all 
of the numbers in the primary series 
have been pulled. The next step is 
to pull 04 - 00, 05 - 00, 06 - 00, and 
07 - 00, through secondary 99. The 
day comes when we are pulling the 
“43's,” and the day finally comes 
when we pull the last number end- 
ing 99 - 99, and the conversion job 
is done. 

Since it is usually necessary to 
maintain current business while such 
an operation is going on, the work 
must be well organized and well su- 
pervised. Sometimes the conversion 
can be accomplished over a long 
week-end. Our experience has been 
that volume demanded we keep two 
operations going. As an aid in daily 
operations in a very large change- 
over that we are presently doing, 
the supervisor had a_ blackboard 
mounted in a prominent spot. Each 
day the break-off number is posted 
so that all concerned know what fil- 
ing method affects a given number. 

If extra filing space can be made 
available, the conversion process is 
facilitated. Since each digit can be 
allocated accurately it is very easy 
to know exactly where any number 
will be filed. The problem is to find 
enough filing space without too 
much backshifting and moving. One 
very easy way is to place an empty 
cabinet next to a full one. Then di- 
vide the contents of the five drawers 
into the ten, leaving each drawer 
half full. The front of the drawer 
can be used for terminal digit 
method and the other half for the 
prevailing method. Gradually as the 
digits are pulled and the numbers 
converted, the drawers are occupied 
completely by files in terminal digit 
order. When this plan can be fol- 
lowed, and when a sufficient num- 
ber of sorters is available, it is easy 
to sort the documents from their 
original strict numerical order to 
terminal digit; then place them in 
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their exact filing positions. Ob- 
viously, continuous intersorting is 
required as groups of numbers are 
converted. 

Removing files in this manner 
and sorting down to terminal digit 
order is a convenient method of 
controlling the transfer. The major 
problem is to provide sufficient open 
space. Plain and fancy juggling of 
contents is all part of the conversion 
project. But when the spectacular 
terminal digit installation is com- 
pleted, there is no denying it is well 
worth the effort. 

Of value in terminal digit filing 
is the device of leaving space be- 
tween the 2nd and 3rd, and 4th and 
5th digits from the right. Depend- 
ing upon the space allotted on the 
document for the number and the 
method of numbering, this may be 
done easily. We leave a half space 
on our life application folders and 
a whole space on our claim folders. 
In order to equalize the files many 
companies alternate the end con- 
taining the clasp by numbering odd 
and even. With terminal digit filing 
the same effect may be obtained by 
alternating the position of the num- 
ber on a cycle of 10,000 numbers, 
that is, the 5th digit from the right 
is the controlling digit. Some man- 
ual transposing of documents may 
be necessary as skip numbers 
change the sequence. 

Terminal digit filing seems to be 
sweeping the country. There is a 
great deal of interest in the method, 
and it’s such a natural that we won- 
der how we ever filed any other way. 
When we think of the tremendous 
advantage of distribution and equal- 
ization of all operations incidental to 
filing, we wonder why we waited 
so long to change. The joy of the 
constancy of the filing position ought 
to make any supervisor weep. 

Just think of the labels that have 
been changed under straight nu- 
meric, and the contents that have 
been shifted. Remember the game 
of guessing how much space to leave 
for next year’s business; recall the 
twinges of trying to figure out how 
to keep people from getting in each 
other’s way while they work at ad- 
joining cabinets. Then consider the 
absolute perfection of terminal digit 
filing and realize those problems are 
answered, because terminal digit 
filing is really the answer, 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The 33rd International Confer- 
ence of the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association will be 
held at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago on May 23, 24 and 25. It is 
expected that more than 1300 rep- 
resentatives of the 640 insurance 
companies that are members of the 
Association will attend. 

The officers of I.A.S.A., under 
the leadership of President Alvin 
J. Schnese and [Immediate Past 
President Albert H. Benson, have 
arranged a particularly promising 
program. At the general session 
on the morning of May 23, the 
main address will be delivered by 
H. Roe Bartle, recently elected 
Mayor of Kansas City, Missouri. 
In addition to panel sessions ar- 
ranged particularly for the life, 
accident and health, and fire and 
casualty company representatives, 
an intensive electronics program 
has been arranged with meetings 
distributed throughout the entire 
Conference. 











THE POSTAL REVIEW 


AN INCREASING NUMBER of 
executives and mailing departments 
are finding the answers to their 
questions about postal regulations 
and the economical use of the mails 
in a new publication called “The 
Postal Review.” The only publica- 
tion of its kind, the “Review” pro- 
vides subscribers with a manual of 
postal rates and services, prepared 
from the viewpoint of the user ot 
the mails, plus a biweekly bulletin 
of new postal developments, and a 
special department on mailing tips 
to cut unnecessary postage expendi- 
tures. 


Subscription Price 


A one-year subscription at $20 
covers the basic manual, the check- 
list of money-saving tips on mailing 
practices, bulletins on postal de- 
velopments of the past year, current 
biweekly bulletins, and a complete 
index to the bulletins, which is 
brought up-to-date quarterly. Ad- 
ditional subscriptions are available 
at a reduction of $5 each per year. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


ke Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
1. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying . Duplicating Supplies 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating . Erasers (Specialized) 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming . Loose Leaf Systems 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet . Marking Devices 
142. Open Shelf Files 136. Typewriter, Automatic . Paper Perforators 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric . Pens 
7. Rota 31. Typewriter, Manual - Pencils 
8 
3. 


. Stenci 81. Staple Removers 
Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


13 
9. Visibl 32. Addressing 
10. Wlantion 33. Checkwriting oe eegpana 
34. Dictating 85, healt os _ 
FILING SUPPLIES 35. Intercommunication , an . 
129. Cords 139. Paper Folding 86. Line Indicctor 


M. Fasteners 36. Stapling and Fastening 4 i eo 


13. Index Tabs OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
105. —. oards 90. Cord Cover 
39. Cash Boxes 91. Holder 
ene 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
16. Billing 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer 


17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 





109. Payroll = Desk Tra LOSS PREVENTION 


. Drawer Trays 
a. ile 140. Burglary Alarms 


MACHINES, MAILING = Ss A ag * Hy Pre ag 
20. Dating Stamps - ee ee 98. Fire Aid Kits 


21. Envelope Sealers 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor Polish —- 


22. Mail Openers 107. Recording Door L 
23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE 


24. a Scales y ——— 128. Sclrogs rice 
118. Sorters , : 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
106. Time Stamp a = 141. Watchman's Clocks 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks SERVICES 
Best's | To N 55. a yore - are System 
108. Incandescent Lighting ing systems 
est’s Insurance News| 10% Incondrcen te, Faas 
witon St., Now Ver 35, % Vv. 57. Safes 115. Photocopying 
* Please forward complete information 89. Stands, Typewriter 65. Record System 
and prices on the items checked. 58. Stoo 66. Sales Incentives 
59. Tables 


60. Wardrobes MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
PAPER 132. Advertising Blotters 
119. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
120. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
70. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation 
135. Labels 117. Display Material 
Firm Name - 121. Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
Attention of —_- 122. Policy 99. Leather Goods 
Position 123. Ledger 114. Policy Wallets 
fein: elite 137. Photocopying 100. Promotional Gifts 
es 124. Thin (Copy) 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
~ 102. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating 


19. Tabulating 
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L.LA.M.A. GATHERING 


T TWO OVERLAPPING MEETINGS 
Ac the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association held in 
Chicago, more than three hundred 
attended the agency management as- 
sociation conference and over 200 
the accident and health meeting. 


Dealing with the themes of man- 
agment development and training, 
recruiting, and merchandising, the 
agency management men heard sev- 
eral experienced-seasoned talks and 
took part in workshops and panel 
discussions which gave the oppor- 
tunity for informal exchange of 
ideas. Prepared talks by speakers 
and the discussions in the workshops 
were all keyed in to the three main 
themes. 


Particularly noteworthy of cita- 
tion were: Specific ideas for motivat- 
ing managers, put forward by Ford 
Munnerlyn, vice-president of Amer- 
ican General; the figures given by 
Clyde J. Summerhays, vice-presi- 
dent of Beneficial, on college grad- 
uates coming into business—25% of 
recruits today were graduated from 
college in the past twelve months, 
and 60% of all men recruited have 
had some college education ; and the 
talk of Charles J. Zimmerman, 
L.I.A.M.A. managing director. 


After pointing out that most of 
the competition is from outside the 
business, Mr. Zimmerman said, in 
effect, “But there are differences be- 
tween our product and theirs. The 
life insurance business is nowhere 
near saturation. Other products 
often create problems (such as the 
effect of TV on the study habits of 
children), whereas life insurance 
solves problems. Other products de- 
pend on mass advertising and mass 


sales; ours on the salesman making 
the sale.” 

Lee Cannon, Western, Montana, 
was elected chairman of the Confer- 
ence. Three new members were 
elected to the committee. They are 
M. F. Browne, Occidental of North 
Carolina; Ben F. Hadley, Columbus 
Mutual; and Norman T. Carson, 
Security Mutual of New York. 
These men are all vice-presidents of 
their companies. 

The accident and health confer- 
ence covered two themes: merchan- 
dising and training patterns, and the 
national scene. 

After discussing various aspects 
of training life insurance agents to 
sell A & H and the merchandising 
of A & H in general, speakers and 
discussion groups turned their atten- 
tion to the possibilities of Federal 
influence or control of the A & H 
business. Strong pleas were made 
for striving for continued independ- 
ence of the A & H business. 


Munnerlyn's Ideas 


Laying the ground work for his 
specific motivating ideas, Mr. Mun- 
nerlyn pointed out that “for any mo- 
tivation or motivating ideas to be 
successful, it must be accepted and 
used.” He suggested that the best 
way to assure acceptance and use is 
to “build your relationship with the 
field on a firm basis of just plain 
vanilla sincerity.” 


Moving from the foundation of 
sincere interest to specific ideas for 
motivating managers, Mr. Mun- 
nerlyn listed practices he is using 
successfully with American Gen- 
eral. These included : 


1. A personal letter from the agency 
director to each new man contracted. 








COMPLETE 


PROTECTION 


Agency Franchises Available 


Pr” .o7 2 
we JEFFERSON NATIONAL 


tf Jusuranee Company 


INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 


2. Managers Advisory Committee. 
3. Letter to each manager on his 
contract date. 

4. Daily production report. Mr. 
Munnerlyn explained that this re- 
port lists the name of each produc- 
ing agent and what he sold that day. 
He said he writes personal letters 
to men who show up consistently or 
with an outstanding case on this 
report. 

5. Publicity recognition. He said 
his company is increasing its efforts 
to help field men obtain good pub- 
licity in both the trade and general 
press. 

6. Competition among agencies. 
Citing this as “one of the best mo- 
tivation devices,” Mr. Munnerlyn 
explained a system in his company 
of dividing agencies into two teams 
and spurring continuous competition 
“along the lines of the two major 
basball leagues.” 

7. Individual production honors. 
8. Five-star general club. This new 
honor club is based on “$5,000 paid 
for business a week.” Prize points 
are awarded at the end of a thirteen- 
week period and “go to the wife.” 
9. Manpower report to managers. 


Mr. Summerhays 


Commenting that “recruiting men 
who will be successful as life insur- 
ance salesmen has never been an 
easy job and is not today.” Mr. 
Summerhays listed five conditions 
he called “current obstacles to pres- 
ent-day recruiting.” 

The first obstacle, he said, is that 
“the new man has a difficult time 
appreciating the advantage of having 
one-half of his income spread out 
over future years.” He suggested 
that one way to help overcome this 
is to “encourage the man to keep a 
record of his deferred compensa- 
tion.” 

The second obstacle Mr. Sum- 
merhays terms “the reservoir of 
men who have left the business as 
failures.” He pointed to a trend 
toward overcoming this obstacle in 
the progressive actions of some gen- 
eral agents who “take as much in- 
terest in re-locating a man who is 
leaving the business as they do in 
bringing in the man in the first 
place.” 

“Lack of knowledge of life insur- 
ance and the service it performs for 
people” was cited as a third ob- 
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stacle to recruiting. But, he said, in 
yarious ways more and more people 
are learning about the fundamental 
role of life insurance and this is 
helping the recruiting situation. 

He listed “the desire many men 
have for a definite, permanent in- 
come’ as a fourth obstacle to re- 
cruiting. Mr. Summerhays called 
this “‘an entirely fallacious obstacle” 
for, he said, “any job can be cut off 
and the only security we really have 
is that which we earn for ourselves ” 

The fifth obstacle he called “re- 
sistance to selling.” He suggested 
that this resistance is not as great as 
it used to be, but that “we still need 
to do a lot to ‘sell’ the job of the 
salesmen.” 

Mr. Summerhays discussed re- 
cent changes in the characteristics 
of men entering the life insurance 
business. “One of the most signifi- 
cant changes,” he said, “is the 
greater number of college men being 
placed under contract.” “This 
means,” he concluded, “‘that public 
acceptance of life insurance selling 
is improving . . . that the job of 
the salesman is attractive and chal- 
lenging to many young men... 
and that our companies are doing a 
better job all the time of serving the 
public well.” 

He cited financing as another con- 
trast in the recruiting picture be- 
tween now and twenty years ago. 
“Today,” he said, “two-thirds of all 
new agents are financed either by a 
company or an agency.” He pre- 
dicted that companies will more and 
more come to consider money spent 
in building agencies as “an invest- 
ment in manpower, rather than an 
expense.” 


Mr. Zimmerman 


In discussing the trend toward 
preferred risk and minimum-sized 
policies, Mr. Zimmerman said that 
“favorable net cost depends on 
sound management, past, present 
and future. This includes sound 
financial management, business 
management, underwriting manage- 
ment, and, above all, sound sales 
management. The best way to as- 
sure favorable net cost is through the 
operations of a well-selected, well- 
trained, effective, hard-hitting sales 
organization through the efforts of 
which the unit cost is reduced.” 
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LIFE * SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT * HOSPITAL 


A General Agency Company — Select Territories Available 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 


As far as we’re concerned 

at Old Line Life, we plan 

to keep right on growing — 
and we need growing men 

to do it. You’ll have all the 
opportunity you want, and 
plenty of help to start: 
complete training... generous 
compensation . . . policies 

to match any competition... 
liberal, career contracts. 
Write for full details today 
to Paul Parker, Dept. B-5. 
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Mr. Zimmerman suggested that 
management had the responsibility 
of holding fast to the sound princi- 
ples and philosophy which had built 
the company in the past, while at 
the same time being alert and reach- 
ing out for growth opportunities in 
the future as represented in an ex- 
panding and changing market. 

He pointed out that “the agent is 
the company as far as the individ- 
ual prospect is concerned and that 
the agency is the company as far as 
the community in which it operates 
is concerned. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that the company be represented 
by the type of agent and the type of 
agency needed to attain and main- 
tain a high reputation for the com- 
pany.” Mr. Zimmerman stated that 
the home office had the responsi- 
bility of setting a good example to 
the field by being a good, corporate 
citizen. 

“A good, corporate citizen,” he 
said, “is one who will support worth- 
while activities in the community as 
well as worth-while institutional ac- 
tivities.” He advised home office 
leaders to set a good personal exam- 
ple of good citizenship to their field 


representatives. He pointed out that 
a major responsibility of a life in- 
surance company is to its home of- 
fice and field associates. 


Finally, the speaker discussed the 
key role which the manager plays 
in enabling life insurance and the 
company he represents to meet to- 
day’s competition. Each business 
day somewhat over 150,000 full-time 
career life underwriters are going 
out in the field to persuade the 
American public to provide security 
for the individual and the family 
unit through individual effort and 
initiative. ‘“The kind of underwriter 
who goes out each day, the kind of 
market he works in, the degree to 
which he is well organized, the skill 
with which he uncovers problems 
and the solutions thereto, and, above 
all, his attitude, his morale, his con- 
cept of life insurance, and his mo- 
tivation, depend almost entirely on 
the manager,” he said. 


Mr. Zimmerman concluded his 
talk by pointing out that both morale 
and loyalty flow down. He urged 
home office executives to exercise 
an effective quality of leadership. 
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1) ae Report 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1954 


$454,882,784.00 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE which with com- 
prehensive disability insurance plans now protect 
more than a half million people. 


$100,483,810.72 


BENEFITS PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION with 
over 60% to living policyowners—proof that in- 
surance is also for the living. 


$65,387,205.67 


TOTAL RESOURCES principally in high grade 
bonds and carefully selected home mortgages— 
99% of bonds rated A or better with no loan 
delinquent. 


$55,134,999.00 


RESERVES FOR FUTURE BENEFITS—with interest 
and future premiums more than ample to pay all 
policy benefits as they mature. 


$5,644,899.04 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FUNDS that provide 
above average margin of security with 109.45 % 
ratio of resources to obligations. 


Copy of 49th Annual Report 
including list of securities owned 
mailed on request 


WEST COAST LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE - SAN FRANCISCO 
Harry J. Stewart, President 


“SICKNESS -« GROUP 











miscellany 


A group life insurance contract 
involving 1500 officers, excepted and 
non-contract employees of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad has been 
awarded to John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey has 
announced plans for the construc- 
tion of a seven-story office building 
at the southeast corner of Broad and 
Bridge Streets, Newark, which will 
be leased to the Hospital Plan of 
New Jersey. The seven hundred 
employees of the Blue Cross Plan 
of New Jersey will require all save 
one floor of the building. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York will invest $6,- 
000,000 in construction of Safeway 
Stores’ new giant distribution cen- 
ter in Omaha, Nebraska. 


One middle-class American cou- 
ple out of every seven partially or 
completely supports one or more 
aged relatives, according to a sur- 
vey of 7,000 policyholder families 
by the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company's economics bu- 
reau. 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces plans to install 
a $2 Million electronic large-scale 
computer and data processing sys- 
tem in August. This is the Univac 
type recently installed by Metro- 
politan Life. 


Tracers Company of America its 
abotit to start a search for 50,000 
people and present them with more 
than $30 million. Listings will be 
published first in the Chicago Trib- 
une followed by the Boston Herald, 
in May, and the New York World 
Telegram and Sun, in June. Tracers 
averages 93% successful finds. 
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SWERS 


(Continued from April) 


PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 6. 


6. “X,” age 35, has a wife, age 
32, and one child, age 3. He is 
covered under social security for 
maximum benefits. In discussing 
with “X” his needs for life insur- 
ance, you have ascertained that 
he wants Mrs. “*X” to have a min- 
imum income for life of $200 
per month. Until the child is 18, 
however, he wants her to receive 
an income of $300 per month, 
with the exception of the first 
two years following “*X’s” death 
during which period the income 


should be $500 per month. 


(a and b) Ignoring the other 
needs for life insurance that may 
exist in **X’s” situation, but tak- 
ing into account the social secu- 
rity benefits that would be avail- 
able, indicate the procedure you 
would follow, using a graph if 
you wish, in determining the 
principal sum of life insurance 
that would be needed to meet the 
income objectives outlined 
above. 


(c) Indicate the _ settlement 
options you would use, and how 


For May, 1955 


1954 EXAMINATION 


you would use them, to meet the 
income objectives outlined 
above. 


(Editor’s Note: The social security benefits 
indicated in the answer to the question are 
based on the legislation in effect at the time of 
the examination.) 


Answer to Question 6. 


6. (a and b) The income benefits 
available from social security follow- 
ing the death of “X” would be: 


$127.50 per month until the child 
reaches age 18. - 


No income from the time the child 
reaches age 18 until the widow 
reaches age 65. 


$63.75 per month for the life of 
the widow commencing on her 
65th birthday. 


It follows then that the difference 
between the stated income objectives 
and the amounts shown above would 
have to come from private insurance. 
These monthly amounts would be: 


$200 for two years 
$172.50 for 15 years 
$200 from the time the child 


reaches age 18 until the widow 
reaches age 65 

$136.25 for the widow’s lifetime 
beginning at age 65 


To determine the amount of life 
insurance needed the income require- 
ments would have to be converted 
to a principal sum. The first step in 
tu:is calculation would be to ascertain 
from the present value life income 
table the principal sum that would be 
required to provide the monthly in- 
come of $136.25 for the widow’s 
lifetime beginning at age 65. Then 
the principal sum required to provide 
a monthly income from the time the 
child reaches age 18 until the widow 
reaches age 65, equal to the differ- 
ence between $200 and the interest 
income from the sum required to 
provide the monthly income of 
$136.25 for life could be determined 
from a present value table. Next, 
the principal sum required to provide 
a monthly income for 15 years equal 
to the difference between $172.50 
and the interest income from the 
sums required to provide the income 
for the period from the time the 
child reaches age 18 until the widow 
reaches age 65, and the life income 
could be determined. Finally, the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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principal sum required to provide a 
monthly income of $200 for two 
years could be ascertained from a 
present value table and the four 
principal sums could be added to- 
gether to determine the amount of 
life insurance needed. 


(c) To meet the stated income 
objectives the following settlement 
options could be used: 

The income of $136.25 for the 
widow’s lifetime after age 65 could 
be provided under the life income 
option, with or without a guaranteed 
number of instalments. The insur- 
ance proceeds to be used for this 
purpose should be left at interest 
with the insurance company from the 
date of the insured’s death until the 
widow reaches age 65. 

The income of $200 per month 
from the time the child reaches age 
18 until the widow reaches age 65 
could be provided partly by the in- 
terest on the proceeds that are left 
on deposit to provide income after 
age 65 and partly from insurance 
proceeds that are received as monthly 
income under the instalment time 
option. 

The income of $172.50 per month 
for 15 years could be provided 
partly by interest on the proceeds 
left under the interest option until 
the child reaches age 18 and the 
widow reaches age 65, and partly by 
insurance proceeds that are received 
as monthly income under the instal- 
ment time option. 

The income of $200 per month for 
two years could be provided by in- 
surance proceeds that are received 
as monthly income under the instal- 
ment time option. 

An alternative way to meet the 
stated income objectives would be 
to provide an income of $136.25 
from the death of “X” for the life of 
the widow under the life income 
option. An income of $63.75 from 
the time the child reaches age 18 
until the widow reaches age 65 could 
be provided by insurance proceeds 
left under the instalment time option. 
The insurance proceeds to be used 
for this purpose could be left at 
interest with the insurance company 
until the child reaches age 18. An 
income of $36.25 for 15 years could 
be provided by interest on the funds 
left on deposit to provide the income 
from the time the child reaches age 
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18 until the widow reaches age 65, 
and from other insurance proceeds 
received under the instalment time 
option. An income of $200 for the 
first two years could be provided by 
funds left under the instalment time 
option. 


QUESTION 7. 


7. (a) Under the three factor 
system of apportioning surplus, 
the dividend allocated to a par- 
ticular policy is based on that 
policy’s share of mortality sav- 
ings, excess interest, and loading 
salvage. Assuming no substan- 
tial change in the overall mor- 
tality experience, interest earn- 
ings, and expenses of the com- 
pany involved, compare the ef- 
fect of each of these three factors 
on the dividends payable under 
a 25-year endowment policy at 
the end of (1) the second policy 
year, and (2) the twentieth pol- 
icy year, and explain precisely 
why the effect would be as you 
have indicated. 


(b) Most life insurance com- 
panies restrict to relatively small 
sums the amount of insurance 
which they will issue to appli- 
cants at advanced ages and estab- 
lish an age limit beyond which 
no applications will be accepted. 
Explain the economic and under- 
writing factors which cause life 
insurance companies to limit so 
strictly the amount of insurance 
which they will issue to appli- 
cants at advanced ages. 


Answer to Question 7. 


7. (a) The contribution of mor- 
tality savings to dividends would be 
much higher in the second policy 
year than in the twentieth policy 
year. Mortality savings are based 
on the net amount at risk which de- 
clines with the passage of time under 
any permanent form of life insur- 
ance, and declines especially rapidly 
under a 25-year endowment policy. 
There is a considerably smaller 
amount at risk in the twentieth pol- 
icy year and as a result there is a 


smaller saving to be made through 
favorable mortality experience than 
in earlier years. Another reason for 
greater mortality contributions to 
dividends in the second policy year 
is that mortality among a group of 
selected lives is normally much more 
favorable for the first few years than 
after the effects of medical selection 
have worn off. 

The contribution of excess interest 
to dividends would be greater in the 
twentieth policy year than in the 
second policy year. In calculating 
dividends the excess interest factor 
is applied to the policy reserve and 
the reserve on a 25-year endowment 
policy is much larger in the twentieth 
policy year than in the second policy 
year. 

The effect of loading salvage on 
dividends depends on the accounting 
practices of the insurance company. 
If acquisition costs are amortized 
over the premium paying period 
there will be approximately an equal 
contribution to surplus in each year. 
If acquisition costs are amortized in 
less than 20 years, there will be a 
greater contribution to surplus in the 
twentieth policy year than in the 
second policy year. 

(b) The reason that life insur- 
ance companies limit strictly the 
amount of insurance they will issue 
on applicants at advanced ages is 
explained by a combination of eco- 
nomic and underwriting factors. 
Since the value of future produc- 
tivity is relatively small for a person 
at an advanced age there is likely 
to be little insurable value. This 
means that a large application for 
insurance may be a speculation. If 
there is speculation there is probably 
adverse selection or even fraud. 

Where a large amount of insur- 
ance is justified from an economic 
point-of-view, life insurance com- 
panies must still limit the amount 
they will issue because of the un- 
reliability of medical findings at ad- 
vanced ages, the possibility of ad- 
verse selection, and the fact that 
there are too few applications for 
large amounts of insurance at ad- 
vanced ages to give the company the 
benefit of the operation of the law of 
large numbers. (However, some 
actuaries do not feel that it is neces- 
sary to have the range of predict- 
ability of mortality results narrowed 


(Continued on page 72) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 70 


by the operation of the law of large 
numbers for each age group. They 
feel that the risk may be successfully 
spread over all the lives insured by a 
particular company. ) 


QUESTION 8. 


8. (a) “A” plans to surren- 
der his $5,000 nonparticipating 
ordinary life contract for ex- 
tended term insurance. The 
cash surrender value as shown in 


the table of nonforfeiture values 
in the contract is $2,000 and a 
policy loan in the amount of $1,- 
000 is outstanding. 


(1) What will be the face 
amount of the extended term in- 
surance? Evaluate this practice 
in the light of basic underwrit- 
ing principles. 


(2) Will the period of ex- 
tended term insurance be longer, 
shorter, or the same, as that 
which would have been provided 
if no policy indebtedness had 
existed? Explain. 
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(b) In what respects is the 
automatic premium loan feature, 
which is found in many life insur. 
ance contracts, (1) more advan- 
tageous, (2) less advantageous, 
than the extended term option as 
a means of preserving the pro- 
tection of a life insurance policy 
during a long period of financial 
strain? 


Answer to Question 8. 


8. (a) (1) The face amount of 
the extended term insurance which 
“A” will get upon surrendering his 
$5,000 nonparticipating ordinary life 
policy on which a $1,000 indebted- 
ness is outstanding is the face value 
of the policy less the indebtedness, 
or $4,000. 


The reason for deducting the pol- 
icy indebtedness from the face value 
in determining the amount of ex- 
tended term insurance is to prevent 
an insured who is in poor health 
from increasing his effective amount 
of protection by borrowing a con- 
siderable portion of the loan value 
and then placing the policy on the 
extended term option. The practice 
would expose the insurance company 
to adverse selection and would work 
an injustice on other policyholders 
who are not in a position to increase 
their effective coverage in a similar 
manner. 


(2) The term for which the in- 
surance will be extended will be 
shorter than it would have been if 
no policy indebtedness had existed. 
When the extended term option is 
used, the surrender values in the 
policy are used to extend the face of 
the policy for whatever term is 
actually appropriate. If there is an 
indebtedness on the policy, both the 
surrender value (single premium) 
and the amount of term insurance 
are reduced by the amount of the 
policy loan. However, the reduction 
in the surrender value is greater 
proportionately than the reduction in 
the amount of insurance purchased. 
Consequently the term for which the 
insurance is extended is shorter. 


(b) The automatic premium ‘oan 
feature which is found in many life 
insurance contracts is more advan- 
tageous than the extended term op- 
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ure, protection of a life insurance policy 
sur- during a long period of financial 
van strain with respect to reinstatement 
bus, provisions and certain “special bene- 
m as fits” that accrue to the owner of a 
eo life insurance policy. When the ex- 
blicy tended term option is used as a 
cial means of preserving the protection 
of a life insurance policy the policy 
may be reinstated to its original form 
only if certain conditions are met. In 
general the insured must be insur- UNDERWRITING 
able at the time of reinstatement and 
it of must pay past-due premiums, less 
‘hich dividends, with interest, and must 


is @ common concept 
among Equitable Life of 
lowa field associates. It is 


; his also pay in cash any indebtedness 
y life which existed at the date of lapse 


ted- with interest, or accept reinstate- a daily working philosophy 
value ment with such indebtedness in- and a basic objective. 
ness, creased by past due interest if the Working membership in 
cash value of the policy after re- NALU, the annual attain- 
instatement is sufficient. Under the ment of the National Qual- 
pol- automatic premium loan the original ity Award, and successful 
ralue policy remains in effect exactly as study for ‘the CLU desig- 
vane written except that an indebtedness nation are characteristic 
—s accrues as successive premiums be- aims and activities. All are 
ealth come due and are not paid. part. of the Company's 
ount Re fieldwide watchword— 
con- There are a number of “special "Keyed for Career Life 
value benefits” that may be incorporated Underwriters”. 
. the in the life insurance policy contract 
ctice that remain in effect while an auto- 
pany matic premium loan is outstanding 
york but do not generally continue when = 
iders a policy is placed on the extended BLE — PACE COMPANY 
rease term option. The most common of EQUITA —_— 
nilar these are the waiver of premium << SE Ly 
provision, the accidental death bene- ay SO g 
fit provision, the right to share in Dp > 
e in- dividends and the disability income 5p ml Sp 
ll be provision. er POUNDED IN 1067 tn DES WOINES 
en if 
sted. (2) The automatic premium loan 
on 1s is less advantageous than the ex- 
| the tended term option as a means of 
ce ol preserving the protection of a life 
m 1s insurance policy during a long period 
is an of financial strain in four principal 
h the ways. First, use of the automatic 
jum ) premium loan feature reduces the 
a" oe a pis tanrige ee € loan on participating policies is based assignment of a life insurance 
ction outstanding. Second edelioni aha hg mn — ee ee 
eater the automatic premium loan feature yy ponerse Sage insaggctes: (1) Must the person to whom 
om tn in Tile: Meabaennts amined ailtens ie which reduces the values available jife insurance contract is as- 
ased. dt , : : to pay future premiums. signed have an insurable interest 
ice the premium payer to forego gn 
h the premium payments, thus permitting in the life of the insured? Why 
an excessive indebtedness to accumu- QUESTION 9. or why not? 
.— late. Third, the term period available ¥ (2) Explain (i) the nature, 
’ life under the extended term option is 9. (a) “Contrary to the prac- and (ii) the purpose, of the pro- 
Novena computed ‘on the basis of net pre- tice in other lines of insurance, yision in life insurance contracts 
agro miums while the indebtedness accru- consent of the insurance com- relating to assignment. 
P ing under the automatic premium pany is not essential to the valid (Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(b) “In arranging insurance 
programs life underwriters 
should be ever alert to the dis- 
rupting problems which may 
arise in the event an insured and 
his beneficiary should meet 
death in a common disaster.” 


(1) Describe the problems 
which may arise in the event that 
an insured and his beneficiary 





should meet death in a common 
disaster. 


(2) Does the Uniform Simul- 
taneous Death act solve the prob- 
lems created by such a situation? 
Why or why not? 


(3) As a practical matter, 
how can the _ problems be 
avoided? Explain carefully. 
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Answer to Question 9. 


9. (a) (1) Insurable interest in 
the life of the insured is required 


only at the inception of a life insur-4e 
ance contract and it is not necessary’ 
that a person to whom it is assigned - 


have an insurable interest. Life in- 
surance policies are personal prop- 
erty and, like other personal prop- 
erty, are transferable. If they were 
not transferable their value to the 
owner might, in some cases, be 
diminished. However, a policy can- 
not legally be purchased by one 
person and then transferred to an- 
other who does not have an insur- 
able interest purely as a device to 
avoid the prohibition against specula- 
tion. 


(2) (i) Life insurance contracts 
provide that assignments are subject 
to policy indebtedness, if any, that 
no assignment is binding on the com- 
pany issuing the policy until the 
assignment is filed with the company, 
and that the company is not respon- 
sible for the validity of an assign- 
ment. 


(ii) The purpose of the assign- 
ment provision in life insurance con- 
tracts is to protect the insurance 
company against the possibility of 
having to pay the proceeds of the 
policy more than once. The provi- 
sion that assignments are subject to 
policy indebtedness permits the com- 
pany to deduct from the proceeds 
amounts due it under a policy loan 
or loans. The provision that an as- 
signment is not binding on the com- 
pany until filed with the company 
assures the company that it will have 
notice of any binding assignment. 
The provision that the insurance 
company is not responsible for the 
validity of an assignment frees the 
company of the responsibility of 
sitting as a judge to determine the 
validity of a contractual relationship 
betweén the insured and another 
party. } 


(b) (1) There are three types 
of problems that may arise in the 
event that an insured and his bene- 
ficiary meet death in a common 
disaster. First, it may be necessary 
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to determine whether the insured or 
the beneficiary died first. Second, 
insurance proceeds may be diverted 
to unintended beneficiaries. Third, 
there may be considerable shrinkage 
in the value of the insured’s estate. 


It may be necessary to determine 
whether the insured or the bene- 
ficiary died first in order to deter- 
mine whether the insured’s heirs or 
the beneficiary’s heirs are entitled to 
the insurance. Interested parties 
may appeal to the courts for a deci- 
sion on this point and expensive 
litigation may ensue. 


If the primary beneficiary survives 
the insured for a brief period of 
time, the proceeds of the insurance 
policy may go to the estate of the 
beneficiary. In many cases the in- 
sured would prefer to have the 
proceeds of the policy go to a sec- 
ondary beneficiary unless the pri- 
mary beneficiary lives for a con- 
siderable period beyond his life. 


Shrinkage in the value of an in- 
sured’s estate may occur as a result 
of expensive litigation, as a result 
of increased costs of administration 
and as a result of the settlement 
options under which life insurance 
proceeds are distributed. If a life 
income option with no guaranteed 
instalments or other refund feature 
is elected, and the beneficiary should 
survive the insured by, say, less than 
a month, the insurance company’s 
obligation under the contract would 
be limited to one monthly payment. 
Even if a refund feature is incor- 
porated in the life income option, 
there could be some shrinkage, such 
a possibility existing in those in- 
stances where the refund feature 
promises something less than the 
face amount of the policy. 


(b) (2) The Uniform Simul- 
taneous Death act provides that 
where the insured and beneficiary 
have died, and there is no sufficient 
evidence that they died otherwise 
than simultaneously, the proceeds of 
life insurance policies shall be dis- 
tributed as if the insured survived 
the beneficiary. 


This provision may reduce litiga- 
tion to determine whether the in- 
sured or the beneficiary is the sur- 
vivor of the two. However, it does 
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not solve the problem of diversion 
of the proceeds to unintended bene- 
ficiaries nor, in all cases, the prob- 
lem of shrinkage of insurance values. 
If the beneficiary clearly survives 
the insured and then dies, the pro- 
ceeds of the life insurance policy will 
go to the estate of the beneficiary 
though this may not be the wish of 
the insured. It is also possible that 
election of life income settlement 
options will reduce the value of the 


proceeds in the event of a common 
disaster involving the insured and 
beneficiary. 


(3) As a practical matter the 
problems that may be created by the 
death of the insured and the bene- 
ficiary in a common disaster may 
be avoided by the inclusion of the 
“common disaster” clause in the life 
insurance policy, by the selection of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


instalment options with contingent 
beneficiaries, and by the designation 
of a trustee to receive the proceeds 
of the estate of the insured. 

The “common disaster” clause 
provides that the proceeds shall be 
paid to the beneficiary only if the 
beneficiary survives the insured by 
a specified period of time. This 
avoids the problem of litigation to 
determine who is the survivor, the 
problem of diversion of the proceeds 
of the insurance policy to the estate 
of the beneficiary rather than to the 
secondary beneficiary named in the 
insurance policy, and the problem 
of shrinkage of the value of the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance policy, since 
the death of the beneficiary would 
cause the proceeds to be payable to a 
secondary beneficiary. 

The selection of instalment options 
avoids the problem of litigation to 
determine who is the survivor as far 
as life insurance proceeds are con-, 
cerned since only one monthly in- 
stalment would go to the estate of 
the beneficiary in any case. It also 
avoids the problem of diversion and 
shrinkage of proceeds. 

The designation of a trustee to 
receive the proceeds of the estate 
can avoid the problems that may 
arise in the event of a “common 
disaster” by having the trust instru- 
ment specify the disposition of the 
proceeds in the event of a “common 
disaster” in accordance with the 
wishes of the testator. 


QUESTION 10. 


Net Single 


(c) Show which of the figures 


in the table you would use and 


how you would use them to cal- 
culate the full legal reserve as 
of the end of the tenth policy 
year on an ordinary life insur- 
ance policy of $1,000 issued at 
age 35. (Set up appropriate fig- 
ures in a formula but do not 
make actual calculations. ) 


(d) Show which of the figures 
in the table you would use and 
how you would use them to cal- 
culate the cash surrender value as 
of the end of the tenth policy year 
on an ordinary life insurance 
policy of $1,000 issued at age 
35, using the method prescribed 
under the standard nonforfeiture 
legislation. (Set up appropriate 
figures in a formula but do not 
make actual calculatiois. ) 


Answer to Question 10. 


10. (a) The net annual level pre- 
mium for a 20-payment life insur- 
ance policy of $1,000 issued at age 
25 is equal to the net single premium 
for a whole-life insurance policy of 
$1,000 issued at age 25 divided by 
the present value of a temporary life 
annuity due of $1 for 20 years cal- 
culated as of age 25: 


$374.46 
$ 15.46 


Net annual level premium = 





(b) A superficial examination of 
the problem might lead one to the 
conclusion that the net annual level 


Estimated Excess 


Premium First Year Expenses 
Whole Life Present Value Annuity Due of $1 Ordinary 20-Pay- 

Age CSO 24% % Life 20Years 10 Years Life ment Life 
25 $374.46 $25.65 $15.46 $8.85 $30.26 $34.53 
35 456.61 22.28 1° 07 8.77 34.33 38.66 
45 551.37 18.39 14.22 8.58 40.93 44.05 


(a) Show which of the figures 
in the above table you would use 
and how you would use them to 
calculate the net annual level pre- 
mium for a 20-payment life in- 
surance policy of $1,000 issued 
at age 25. (Set up appropriate 
figures in a formula but do not 
make actual calculations. ) 

(b) Explain carefully why the 
net level premium for the fore- 
going 20-payment life policy is 
not derived by dividing the net 
single premium by 20. 
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premium for a 20-payment life in- 
surance policy could be found by 
simply dividing the net single pre- 
mium by 20. The figure obtained by 
this calculation would not be correct, 
however, because a net annual pre- 
mium equal to one-twentieth the net 
single premium will not provide as 
great a sum, when collected over a 
period of 20 years, as the net single 
premium which is collected in ad- 
vance. The funds collected on the 
net single premium may be invested 
and start earning interest at once. 


Net annual premiums cannot be in- 
vested to earn interest until they are 
received. Furthermore, a net single 
premium is collected in its entirety 
before the policy becomes effective. 
Net annual level premiums are col- 
lected at the beginning of each policy 
year only if the insured is still living, 


(c) The reserve on a policy may 
be calculated for any duration by 
subtracting from the net single pre- 
mium at age of valuation, the prod- 
uct of the net level premium at age 
of issue times the present value of 
a temporary life annuity due of $1 
for the remainder of the premium 
paying period, calculated as of the 
date of valuation. In this problem 
the net level premium at age of issue 
may be found by dividing the net 
single premium at age of policy issue 
by the present value of a life annuity 
due at age of policy issue. The re- 
serve is computed as follows: 


($456.61 
Reserve = $551.37 — 4 - 
{$ 22.28 


x $18.38 


(d) The cash surrender value is 
calculated in precisely the same man- 
ner as the reserve except that the 
“adjusted premium” is used in lieu 
of the net level premium at age of 
issue. The adjusted premium is the 
net level premium at age of issue in- 
creased by an amount necessary to 
amortize the excess first year ex- 
penses over the premium paying 
period. Thus, the cash surrender 
value on a policy may be calculated 
by subtracting from the net single 
premium at age of valuation, the 
product of the “adjusted” level pre- 
mium at age of issue times the pres- 
ent value of a temporary life annuity 
due of $1 for the remainder of the 
premium-paying period, calculated 
as of the date of valuation. In this 
problem the “adjusted” level pre- 
mium at age of issue may be found 
by dividing $34.33, the allowance 
for excess first year expenses by the 
present value of a life annuity due 
at the age of policy issue, or $22.28. 
The adjusted premium becomes 
456.61 34.33 


scillaeiaaiilin + 
22.28 22.28 
der value is determined as follows: 


34.33 
+ — 18.39 





and the cash surren- 


Cash surrender value = 


456.61 
551.37 — 


22.28 22.28 
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Expense Problems 


ERY LITTLE EXPENSE informa- 

tion can be obtained from the 

insurance publications or even 
from the insurance companies’ an- 
nual statements except the ratio of 
a few general divisions of expenses 
to premiums. Also the little informa- 
tion which can be obtained is very 
difficult to use because of the diverse 
methods of operation of various 
companies. One company will show 
high commissions and low general 
expenses because they operate on a 
general agency basis and the com- 
missions may cover underwriting, 
policy issuance, payment of claims 
and collection of premiums. Another 
company will show low commissions 
and a high home office or branch 
office cost because all the agent does 
in that company is to sell the busi- 
ness with the company taking care 
of all administration functions. The 
practice of most companies will 
fall somewhere between these two 
extremes. 


Variation in Coverage 


We also have a wide variation in 
our types of coverage and this has 
its effect on expenses. Some com- 
panies issue chiefly accident only 
policies while others issue chiefly 
accident and health. Some com- 
panies specialize in hospital and 
medical care coverage. It is clear 
that we may have a wide variation 
in expense as between these classes 
of business where expenses are ex- 
pressed as a percentage of premiums. 

When I first became interested in 
the accident end of my company’s 
business about twenty years ago, I 
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CLARENCE H. TOOKEY 
Actuarial Vice President 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California 


visited the home offices of a number 
of companies, particularly those who 
seemed most successful in managing 
their accident and health business. 
My reaction to the knowledge I 
gained in each home office was 
mixed. As an actuary I was horrified 
at how little specific information was 
available regarding expense break- 
downs but at the same time I was 
astounded at the extreme efficiency 
shown in managing the business. It 
seemed to me that so far as adminis- 
tration costs were concerned most of 
the successful companies had re- 
duced these to such a small percent- 
age of premium that it was relatively 
unimportant how such expenses were 
measured and the additional expense 
of detailed cost accounting would not 
be justified. However, of recent 
years it would appear that we are 
going to be forced to keep more 
detailed statistics than we did in the 
past both as to claims and as to 
expenses. 


Decisions to Be Made 


In considering the breakdown of 
expenses from the standpoint of 
management we must first determine 
what decisions are going to be in- 
fluenced by having a fairly complete 
functional expense analysis. I shall 
try and list a few of them: 

1) What claim ratio can we experi- 
ence on policies considered for non- 
renewal ? 


2) What claim ratios can we experi- 
ence at the older ages before discon- 
tinuance is necessary ? 

3) What is the financial effect of 
variation in the rates of persistency ? 
To determine this we must know 
what variation there is between first 
year and renewal expenses. 

4) What average sized policy should 
we get in order to make a line 
profitable ? 

5) If a company has a pool of poli- 
cies converted from group hospital 
and surgical coverage, what are the 
true losses which should be charged 
back to the groups from which these 
conversions arose? 

6) What particular types of cover- 
age will increase or decrease the 
usual level of expense and what 
factors account for the variations? 
7) What loading do we need for 
policies with premiums paid other 
than annually ? 

8) What kind of records should be 
set up? 


Only a Few 


The above are only a few of the 
questions which require a fairly 
complete functional breakdown of 
expenses if they are to be answered 
intelligently and proper decisions 
made. 

The first step in a functional cost 
study of a multiple line company will 
be to make sure that the total ex- 
pense charged to the accident and 
health department is correct. The 
difficulty of this will vary from com- 
pany to company, depending on the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Expense Problems—Continued 


degree of autonomy of the accident 
and health department. It may be 
that the only problem will be 
deciding how to divide officers’ 
salaries among lines of business. If, 
however, the personnel department 
serves all lines, the cashier collects 
all premiums and the mailing de- 
partment handles all mail, it can be 
seen that it is quite important that 
proper distribution of expenses be- 
tween lines of business must precede 
a functional cost study of any par- 
ticular line. 

Assuming that we have satisfied 
ourselves as to the total expense, 
what categories do we wish to use 
in breaking down the totals into 
subdivisions and, after we have ex- 
pense by subdivision, to what base 


DEDIICAT 





shall we relate the particular sub- 
division ? 

Naturally the number of subdi- 
visions must be determined by the 


individual company. A company 
may have some fringes which it may 
wish to clip off the edges because 
they do not fit in with the major part 
of the business. An example might 
be separating the franchise business 
from the commercial business or 
separating out a foreign office which 
is relatively autonomous. It may be 
that there is one general agency that 
does all home office functions. Of 
course, a company may wish to con- 
sider a separate expense analysis of 
some of these clipped off fringes if 
they are large enough to make such 
an analysis important. When these 
fringes have been trimmed off we 
should list our subdivisions : 


A significant event of our 50th Anniversary 
Year will be the dedication of our new home office build- 
ing the latter part of this month. 


The company’s new home—the largest 
single office building in South Carolina—reflects the steady 
and substantial progress ot Liberty Life during the past 


half century. 


Embodying the finest in modern building 
design and construction, it will enable us to render even 
greater service to our field representatives and hundreds 
of thousands of policyowners throughout the growing 


Southeast. 





LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Financial Freedom For The Family 






general agencies and branch offices. 


I. True percentage costs 

a) commissions 

b) taxes 

II. Unit costs 

a) underwriting 

b) policy issue cost 

c) policy maintenance 

1) billing cost 

2) premium collection cost 

3) commission accounting cost 

4) policy changes, underwriting, re- 
newals and reinsurance 

III. Claim costs 

IV. Indirect costs 

a) advertising 
b) executive 
actuarial 

c) agency administration 

d) preparation and printing sales 
aids 

e) agency conventions and awards 


overhead, including 


Assuming we have obtained the 
above subdivision of expenses, we 
should divide them as best we can 
between first year and renewal. For 
example, we have some renewal 
underwriting and, while it is second- 
ary to the initial underwriting, the 
expense is sufficiently substantial 
that it should be recognized. In 
Occidental, renewal underwriting 
costs are about 11% of total under- 
writing costs. 

The final step is the decision as 
to what base we will relate these 
expenses. Should they be shown per 
policy, per item, or as a percentage 
of premiums? This decision re- 
quires considerable judgment and 
no rule can be laid down for all 
companies, For example, under- 
writing an accident policy is less 
costly than underwriting an accident 
and health policy and some differ- 
ential should be recognized. In a 
large company this differential might 
be based on a time study. In a 
smaller company some armchair 
method may be preferable. On the 
other hand, the cost of issuing a 
policy will be about the same regard- 
less of the amount of premiums or 
type of benefits. 

So far I have touched on the 
genefal principles which underlie the 
breakdown of expenses. In order 
to have a practical application of 
those principles, I shall use our com- 
pany’s experience. These are ap- 
proximate figures which have been 
rounded off for simplicity. 

To begin with, we have both 
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In order to bring these to a common 
denominator we add to our total 
commissions the branch office ex- 
pense. For example, our average 
commission rate, including general 
agents’ overwritings, was 29.9% for 
a recent year and our branch office 
expenses were 1.8%. Adding these 
together, we obtained 31.7% as our 
average commission rate. 


Functional Breakdown 


Other expenses for that year 
averaged 23.4%, of which 3.4% 
were taxes, leaving approximately 
20% for all other expenses. It is this 
20% average which must be broken 
down functionally. These are the 
results : 


riving at expenses as a percentage of 
premiums. 

Our renewal expenses will then be 
($224,000 less $75,000) on pre- 
miums of ($2,350,000 less $75,000) 
or $149,000 on $2,275,000 = 6.55%. 
If we add taxes of 3.4%, we get a 
total cost on renewals of 9.95% plus 
commissions. 

What does this tell us from the 
standpoint of management? It tells 
us that on conversions from term 
insurance, where no commissions are 
paid, we can experience a 90% loss 
ratio and still make a profit equal to 
interest On reserves. 

It also tells us that on policies 
paying 35% renewal commission to 
general agents we can experience a 
renewal loss ratio of 55% before we 
are actually losing money. Or if we 


Home office agency costs, including advertising literature, 


agency conventions, etc. 


Executive overhead, including actuarial 


Underwriting new business 
Policy issues 
Collections—new issues 


Total first year cost excluding claims 


Claims expense 


Total first year expense 


Underwriting renewals 


Policy changes, reinstatements, etc. . . 


Premium collections 
Claims—renewal expense 


Total renewal expenses 


Now assuming that first year premiums were 


and that renewal premiums were 

we can answer a few of the questions 
which may come up. For Occidental 
it is necessary to make an adjustment 
for collection expense. Because we 
found that each premium collection 
cost us approximately 50¢, we add 
this amount to the pro rata of the 
annual premium so that in analyzing 
our expense as a percentage of pre- 
miums we need only provide for one 
collection per policy. $134,000 in 
the year under study covered 287,000 
collections on 67,600 policies. There- 
fore, approximately $100,000 of 
extra premium collection expense 
was covered by additional loading. 
This is about three-fourths of total 
cost of collecting premiums. There- 
fore, we can deduct $25,000 from 
first year collection cost and $75,000 
from renewal collection costs in ar- 
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$150,000 
42,000 
92,000 
67 000 
35,000 


386,000 
20,000 
$406,000 


. $11,000 
32,000 
99,000 
82,000 


$224,000 


$850,000 
2,350,000 
pay the general agent 17'4% on 
renewals we can experience a loss 
ratio of 72'%2% and still have a small 
profit from interest on reserves. 
This information can be very valu- 
able in making a decision as to 
whether we can carry along business 
which may be considered for non- 
renewal, 


For Example . . . 


Of course, the actual use of this 
information is not quite as simple as 
this. For example, if we have a 
blanket medical expense policy with 
a premium of $20, as compared with 
our average of $60, the renewal 
expense will be 6.55% times three, 
or 19.65% so that the total, including 
taxes, is 23.05%, It is clear that in 
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this case we cannot support as high 
a loss ratio as in the case of a form of 
policy with a $60 average annual 
premium. 

We have given some illustrations 
of how the functional breakdown on 
renewal expense will aid us in mak- 
ing decisions. Now let us look at 
the functional breakdown of new 
business expenses. 

We had expenses of $406,000 on 
premiums of $850,000 prior to ad- 
justing for loading on premiums 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Expense Problems—Continued 


payable other than annually. This 
adjustment would be approximately 
$26,000. $406,000 — $26,000 is 
$380,000, and $850,000 less $26,000 
is $824,000. $380,000 is approxi- 
mately 44.7% of $824,000. If com- 
missions are 35% and taxes 3.4%, 
we have total expenses of 83.1%, 
leaving only 16.9% available for 
claims. If commissions are 55%, 
as is not uncommon for unlevel com- 
mission contracts, there is a deficit 
before claims. 


Let us assume that a persistency 
study has been made in which we 
treated the substandard block as 
terminations because we have looked 
at them merely as paying their way 
and hence are not looking to them 
as providing any repayment of first 
year deficit. The result of the per- 
sistency study is to indicate a five- 
year average lifetime for the policies 
we are dealing with. If we also 
assume a first year claim rate of 
40%, we will have approximately 
23% in the case of level commissions 





The Critical Period 
for Mortgage Loans 


for the family —The loss of the head of a house- 
hold cannot be measured in terms of affection. 
But the cold logic of statistics proves that the 
12 months after his death constitute a critical 
period as to the very home itself. The family 
doesn’t know whether to keep or sell the house. 
The sudden reduction of income endangers pay- 
ments due—unless the head of the household, and 
the lender, were thoughtful enough to provide 
Old Republic Credit Life Insurance, covering the 
amount of payments during the critical period. 


for the lender —The same period is a critical one 
for the lender. Individual and community good 
will accrue if credit life, accident and health pro- 
tection was provided. Unwarranted bad feeling 
can result if it was not. While the lender's ulti- 
mate security is not affected, the uncertainty, de- 
lays and time required for details add up to an 
actual financial drain. If issuance of Old Repub- 
lic's Critical Period Plan is standard practice with 
every consumer loan, the dangers of the critical 
period may be largely eliminated. 


DLDIREPUBLIC Ha 


James H. Jarrell, President 
307 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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and 43% in the case of unlevel com- 
missions as a first year deficit which 
must be spread over the balance of 
the lifetime, viz: four years. 

Therefore, we will need in the case 
of level commissions an extra 6% 
a year and in the case of unlevel 
commissions an extra 11% a year 
margin in order to offset the first 
year deficit. If we further assume 
that we need a 5% underwriting 
profit every year, our renewal mar- 
gins will be 714% and 12%4% plus 
5% or 12%4% and 17%4% respec- 
tively. 

If we carry these figures back to 
renewal expenses, we will have the 
following renewal result: 


Level comm. 35% 


ticular policies being tested. These 
percentages originate, of course, 
from unit costs of specific functions, 

For example, let us take our 
group hospital and surgical policies, 
Most companies write these both as 
individual coverage and as family 
group coverage. The individual 
policy will have about one-third the 
average premium that a family will 
require. Let us assume that the 
premium for an individual is $30 
and the premium for the entire 
family is $100. 

It will be recalled that on an 
average premium of $60, our first 
year constant expense was 44.7% 
and our renewal expense was 6.55%. 


Unlevel comm. 
55% first year, 
17% second 


First year deficit repayment 7.25 12.25 

Underwriting profit 5.00 5.00 

Taxes and maintenance 9.95 9.95 

Commission 35.00 17.50 

57.20 44.70 

Margin for claims 42.80 55.30 
100% 100% 


The above margin for claims be- 
ing higher for unlevel commission 
contracts is not an argument for 
the latter as it might be that the 
average lifetime under the unlevel 
commission contract might be less 
than under the level commission 
contract in which case the first year 
deficit repayment would be greater 
than indicated above. Note that 
while we should have a loss ratio of 
42.8% on 35% commission contracts 
in order to get a profit margin of 5% 
and amortize first year expense, it 
would not profit us to eliminate 
renewal business with a loss ratio of 
under 55%. This is because our 
first year expense is already gone 
and failure to get our profit margin 
is not a direct loss. Similarly, we 
could go to a 72%4% loss ratio on 
renewals on the unlevel commission 
business before we have a direct loss 
on renewals alone. 


Unit Costs 


The foregoing application of ex- 
penses has been over-simplified in 
that we have used average percent- 
ages. In actual practice we would 
use percentages based on the par- 


Now, on a premium of only $30, 
these figures would become 89.4% 
first year and 13.10% renewal, while 
on the family group with an average 
premium of $100, the first year cost 
would become 26.82% and the re- 
newal expense only 3.93%. 

While there may be some slight 
additional administration cost in the 
case of a policy covering several 
individuals, it is fairly clear that the 
family policy can stand a claim ratio 
of 10% more than that of the 
individual policy. 


Claim Expense 


Although we have treated claim 
expense as a maintenance expense, 
it might better be shown as an item 
varying with the claim rate on the 
theory that a group of policies ex- 
periencing a 90% claim ratio should 
show higher claim expense than a 
group with a 30% loss ratio. Again, 
we may find that even this theory 
breaks down when we encounter 
special forms of coverage such as 
blanket accident medical reimburse- 
ment. Under this form we may have 
a large number of small claims as 
compared with a much fewer number 
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of large claims on a regular hospital 
and surgical policy. Another prob- 
lem in claim expense is the need for 
a breakdown between hospital and 
loss of time coverage. Normally, a 
hospital and surgical claim requires 
consideration only once and _ the 
issuance of one check to close it out. 
Loss of time claims continue for 
some time and require frequent 
checking as to continuous disability 
as well as more investigation. 


Gains and Losses 


Many companies have shown 
losses in schedule H on their hospital 
business and gains on their loss of 
time and principal sum coverages. 
To what extent may this be due to 
making a simple prorate of expenses 
rather than a distribution based on 
functional costs? Possibly higher 
persistency of policies with a higher 
percentage administration cost offset 
the lower cost of other policies, but 
how can we know this unless we do 
break our expenses down and make 
the necessary calculations? Will not 
the present tendency of insurance 
supervisory authorities to set arbi- 
trary loss ratios as a basis for pre- 
miums require us to know enough 
about our expenses to prove that 
certain coverages may be so intrin- 
sically expensive to administer that 
we cannot fit them into an average 
expense formula developed by some 
statistician from the over-all experi- 
ence of a number of companies? 

Another point on expense which 
needs some comment is the indirect 
expense. Agency administration, 
actuarial services, advertising, li- 
censes and fees, etc., do not vary 
directly with volume. They are 
likely to be higher percentagewise 
on a small than on a large volume. 
In fact, one of the best ways to 
reduce these expenses as a percent- 
age of premium is to build up 
volume. 


Arbitrary Method 


It will be noted that I have 
assessed these indirect expenses as 
a first year percentage of premium 
cost. This is an arbitrary method 
and does not mean that these are 
intended to be paid out of new busi- 
ness premiums as I have shown by 
amortizing them over the renewal 
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years. However, in order to meas- 
ure them against renewal premiums, 
the device I have used appears about 
as useful as any which occurred to 
us while we were making our study. 

The foregoing is merely a sug- 
gested method of measuring ex- 
penses in the accident and sickness 
business. My hope is that it will 
provoke discussion that will be help- 
ful to all despite the fact that the 
method adopted by each individual 
company must be fitted to its own 
situation. 


CATASTROPHE COVERAGE 


THE GOVERNING BODIES of the 
Blue-Cross Blue-Shield plans have 
approved and submitted to the in- 
dividual local plans for considera- 
tion an extension of coverage to 
protect against catastrophic diseases 
and accidents. Benefits would be 
extended from the present 70 days 
to 730 days and the subscriber would 
contribute 20% of the total medical 
expenses plus certain other basic 
charges. 
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SAVINGS PLAN 


National magazines are carrying to more than [5 million 
American homes, the vital message “YOUR MONEY CAN 
DO TWO JOBS TOO." It's the story of United of Omaha's 
revolutionary new "20-20" plan, that helped break all 
records with the largest single day's business in the com- 
pany's history . . . and helped make 1954 United's greatest 


The "20-20" plan can do two jobs for you, TOO! 
Introduce you to more people . . . 
Increase your earnings for 1955. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY: 


AGENCY DEPT. 
UNITED OF OMAHA 
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plan. Tell me all about your LIFETIME CAREER 
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sales record gain of $27,982,170 during the first 


three months of this year brought insur- 
ance in force to a new high of $1,352,422.- 
638. 
Continental Assurance: reported every 
production record in its books was broken 
with the new ordinary business written in li h. 
March totaling $36,614,541. The total po cy ¢ anges 
new ordinary for the first quarter is $102,- 
282,548 against $83,275,753 tor the cor- Colonial Life has reduced the extra pre- 
responding period of 1954. miums required for civilian and military 
aviation risks. A number of extras have 
Great-West Life: New sales during the been reduced from $5 to $2.50 per $1,000, 
first three months of 1955 were $90 mil- some from amounts ranging from $7.50 
lion—topping the comparable figures of to $15 down to $5. 
1954 by 5%. The first quarter ended with 
new sales of $24 million in March. Connecticut Mutual Life: Phe company 
has revised its limits for standard insur 
Jefferson Standard Life: Sales of new ance on civilian lives, both men and 
life imsurance for the past quarter women, except for renewable term. Ages 
amounted to $47,038,302, an 18.6°% in- 25-50 limits have been raised to $500,000; 
crease over the same period in 1954. A 0-15, to $200,000; 16-70, to $100,000; for 


FOR 50 YEARS 
CULWAL TRUST 


PRODUCERS HAVE ENJOYED THE 
COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES OF: 


Low Net Costs 
Flexible Settlement Options 
Net Level Premium Reserves 
A Strong Surplus 
For 50 years, Mutual Trust has been soundly and 
economically managed on o purely mutual basis 
for the benefit of its policyholders. 
In both large metropolitan areas and in smaller 
cities, Mutual Trust general agents are operating 
successfully in: 

Col., Conn., Ia., Ill, Ind., Mass., Me., Mich., Minn., N.H., 
N.J., N.Y.. N.D Ohio, Pa., RI, Vt., Wosh., Wis. 

















“As Faithful as 
Old Faithful” 


A </" rr gor —_ 
PROFITABLE GENERAL vi WUT LLATZ [. k /] S [ 
AGENCY OPENINGS NOW 
AVAILABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Write to the 135 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Agency Secretary 





. » » @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. .. @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 
progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in foree. 
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non-renewable term ages 25-50, to $250,- 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life Insur. 
ance Fund: The system has adopted a 
group creditor life contract and will offer 
the coverage to certain classes of borrowers 
of commercial banks, savings banks and 
other lenders. The coverage is now avail- 
able under Home Insurance Loans with- 
out additional charge to borrowers. 


Life of Georgia has introduced three new 
types of contracts. ‘The A-plus is offered 
on both the ordinary and weekly premium 
basis. The ordinary plan is a 20-pay life 
which pays up for 114 times the face 
amount; the weekly premium contract is 
issued either 20-pay endowment at 60 or 
20-pay endowment at 65. A Special Educa- 
tional Endowment is an intermediate en- 
dowment at 19 in units of $500 and $1,000. 
Phe Cumulative Accident Protector offers 
non-cancellable accident coverage of 
$1,000, increasing to $2,000 at the end of 
10 years, for a weekly premium of §.10. 


Manhattan Life has a new ordinary life 
policy, minimum $10,000, maximum $100, 
000, which offers the policyholder a guat 
anteed premium reduction of 10°, at the 
end of the tenth and twentieth years, as 
a reward for persistency. If the policy- 
holder elects to continue paying the ini- 
tial premium, he secures a_ fully-paid 
policy. The plan is participating and 
standard issues include waiver without 
specific extra charge. Substandard ratings 
have been revised, with many reductions 
in extra premiums. 


New York Life is offering life insurance 
with full aviation coverage to production 
line test pilots. The extra is $10 yearly for 
each $1,000 face amount, maximum cov 
erage $25,000. 


State Mutual Life: The Family Hospital 
Expense Plan has been announced which 
is non-cancellable and guaranteed con 
tinuable at a guaranteed level premium 
to age 65, is participating, has a 31 day 
grace period and is incontestable after 
two years. Husband, wife and all un- 
married children between two weeks and 
nineteen years are eligible providing the 
family head is under 60 at the time ol 
issue. The policy may be written for even 
dollar amounts from $5 to $15 daily to 
cover actual hospital room and_ board 
charges up to the daily maximum benefit 
for as long as 90 days. Hospital confine- 
ment services are paid for up to 10 times 
the daily benefit, maternity benefits (after 
more than ten months following policy 
issue date) up to 10 times the daily benefit 
and accident outpatient emergency treat- 
ment up to 3 times the daily rate. A surgi- 
cal expense schedule and in-hospital medi- 
cal expense rider providing up to $200 for 
an operation or up to $3 per day (with a 
$100 maximum) for professional treatment 
by a legally qualified pepe during any 
one continuous period of hospital confine- 
ment are features of the policy. The right 
is reserved to require an examination of 
an applicant although it is generally is- 
sued on a non-medical basis. 


United States Life has reduced the mini- 
mum on its Preferred Whole Life from 
$10,000 to $5,000. The policy can be sold 
substandard. The company has extended 
maximum term of its Centennial Income 
rider to 50 years or to age 75. 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: A new general 


agency has been formed in Baltimore, 
Marvland known as Graham and Warren, 
general agents and consists of James P. 
Graham, Jr. and Harry I. Warren, 111. 


American Investors Life: Wilford S. 
Clutterbuck, formerly agent with the 
Western Republic Insurance Company in 
Austin, Texas has been appointed special 
representative in San Angelo, Texas with 
offices in the general agency at 2023-A 
West Beauregard under general agent 
W. E. Lewis, Jr. 

Marvin A. Erwin has been appointed 
investments division representative with 
offices at 6138 Berkshire Lane, Dallas, 
Texas with general agent H. D. Hastings. 

Try Slaughter has been appointed spe- 
cial representative in Lubbock, Texas with 
offices at 801 Lubbock National Bank 
Building under direction of general agent 
W. Ken Rogers. 

John H. Shary, 11, has been appointed 
special representative in the Mission-Mc- 
Allen district of the Border Service Asso 
ciates division. Mr. Shary’s business office 
is in the M & J Building in McAllen, 
Texas. 


American Mutual Life: Harry Wheeler 
and Jay Stirlen, formerly associated with 
Monumental Life Insurance Company, 
have been appointed general agents at 
Raytown, Missouri. 


Atlantic Life: C. Bruce Hunter, formerly 


with Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company and Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed general 


agent in Asheville, North Carolina. 


Bankers Life: James B. Parten, tormerly 
brokerage manager with Occidental Life 
Insurance Company. has been appointed 
Atlanta, Georgia agency manager succeed- 
ing Frank W. Allcorn, CLU, resigned. 

Joe Candeias, tormer!y assistant general 
agent at Fresno, California, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

Paul F. Mann has been appointed man- 
ager of the new San Angelo, Texas agency. 


Colonial Life: 0. 4. Augustine, formerly 
chief appraiser, has been appointed super- 
visor of mortgage loans. 


Commonwealth Life: Bernard E. Wilson, 
Jr., formerly branch manager at’ Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has been appointed director 
of branch office agencies. William R. 
Davis, 111 has been appointed director of 
field services supervising the advertising 
and sales promotion departments, giving 
executive direction to home office schools 
and assuming responsibility for market 
research in connection with the expansion 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


programs of both district and branch office 
agencies as well as coordinating the sales 
programs of the entire field force. 


Connecticut General Life: Aenneth H. 
Curle, formerly manager of the Albany, 
New York branch office, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Buffalo, New 
York succeeding Richard T. Odiorne, re- 
signed, 


Great-West Life: Robert H. Perkins and 
Thomas E. Perkins, formerly life under- 
writers, have been appointed district man- 
agers of Southern Oregon associated with 
Portland agency manager George D. 
Elonka. 


Home Life: The seventh agency in New 
York City has been opened with Edwin M. 
Charles, CLU, formerly associate manager 
of the New York-Oshin agency as man- 
ager. The agency is temporarily located 
at 136 East 57th Street with = six field 
underwriters and one planning assistant 
who are James M. O'Callaghan, Arnold 
E. Fein, Joel L. Mines, Nathan Edelstein, 
Herbert Kuskin, Alfred F. Sziklay and 
Marvin M. Morganstern. 


Jefferson Standard Life: Donald Q. 
Taylor, formerly a partner in the law firm 
of Stites, Wood, Helm and ‘Taylor of 
Louisville, Kentucky, has been appointed 
assistant general counsel in the newly 
organized legal department. 


John Hancock: The first Florida district 
agency has been opened in Miami with 
Alfred Keefe as district manager. Carl G. 
Berns and Melvin R. Van Voorhis have 
been appointed assistant district managers. 

John L. Bogut, formerly field represen- 
tative in charge of the Seattle, Washington 
claim office, has been appointed manager 
of the Wichita, Kansas group accident 
and sickness claim office. 
formerly of the home office, has been ap- 
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ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 


FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. paying 3!/2% 
current dividend. Recommended for: In- 
dividual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts. 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 


Inquiries Invited—No Obligation 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 





John M. Wallace, 












pointed claims field representative in 
Seattle succeeding Mr. Bogut. 

The Southern group insurance opera- 
tions consisting of the group sales and 
service office and the group claims office 
have been consolidated and moved into 
new and enlarged quarters in the Rhodes 
Haverty Building at 134 Peachtree Street 
in Atlanta, Georgia. John P. Clos, man- 
ager of the Atlanta office, has been ap- 
pointed head of the sales and service ac- 
tivities in Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina assisted by Charles Hamil- 
ton. John H. Reid, formerly Atlanta 
office manager, has been appointed an- 
nuity specialist for the Southern region 
and Edward P. Hughes has been ap- 
pointed Southern group claims manager. 


Lincoln National Life: Joseph F. Boyle, 
Jr. has been appointed agency superv isor 
in the J. A. Galligher agency at Drexel 
Hill, Pennsylvania. Mr. Boyle will recruit 
and train new agents in addition to super- 
visory agency duties. 

Robert Wehmeyer, formerly district 
agent in charge of his agency’s life train- 
ing program, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 


Manhattan Life: Max Simon, formerly 
with the Massachusetts Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Indianapolis, Indiana with 
headquarters at 2009 East 52nd Street. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: A new gen- 
eral agency has been formed at Knoxville, 
Tennessee with David M. Blumberg as 
general agent. John R. Humphries, for- 
merly general agent at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, has been appointed general 
agent at Atlanta succeeding Harry 1. 
Davis, who continues as associate general 
agent. Marvin R. Harper, formerly agency 
supervisor at Jacksonville, Florida, has 
been appointed general agent at Chat- 
tanooga succeeding Mr. Humphries. 


Monarch Life: The fifth new agency 
within the past eighteen months has been 
opened in Pasadena, California with 
former San Francisco agency supervisor 
Lyle E. Robertson as general agent. 
Benjamin F. Hagan, formerly of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has been appointed 
general agent for Boston, Massachusetts 
succeeding Dwight H. Magovern, retired. 


Mutual Benefit Life: James M. Johnson, 
CLU, formerly director of field supervision 
of the William T. Earls Agency in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed general 
agent in New Orleans, Louisiana. Mr. 
Johnson's office is in the Carondolet 
Building in New Orleans. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 











Mutual of New York: Mrs. Eleanor S. 
Daniel, formerly research associate, has 
been appointed director of economic re- 
search and L. Durward Badgley, former 
research associate, has been appointed 
director of real estate and mortgage re- 
search. J. McCall Hughes, vice-president 
and controller, has been appointed ad- 
ministrator of the research division which 
is a part of the executive department. 

Albert I. Bonk, former agency manager 
at Kansas City, Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager at Fargo, North 
Dakota succeeding H. Folmer Hansen, 
resigned. 





































































































National Life of Des Moines: Charles E. 
Hoffman, formerly agency director, has 
been appointed agency manager in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 






































National Life of Vermont: J. William 
Leach, Jr., formerly with the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts, has been appointed 
investment analyst. 
































New York Life: Malcolm White, formerly 
home office representative in Los Angeles, 
California has been appointed district 
group supervisor in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. Donald L. Crouse is the district 
group supervisor in the New Orleans 
office. 

Loyd S. Wise, formerly in charge of 
group creditor sales, has been appointed 
director of group sales development. 
Arthur J. McCullough, formerly assistant 
manager of group sales administration, 






















































































has been promoted to director of group 
sales administration and V. Paul Ricken, 
formerly San Francisco group supervisor, 
has been appointed assistant director of 
group sales development. Mr. Wise and 
Mr. Ricken are assistants in product line 
development and market research with 
marked attention to group creditors in- 
surance, group paid-up, major medical 
and multiple employer plans. Mr. Mc- 
Cullough is in charge of administrative 
functions pertaining to group field offices 
and group field personnel. 


Occidental Life of California: Joseph 
M. Pitzer, formerly agent for Provident 
Life Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of Kennewick, 
Washington. 

James H. Story, formerly fieldman on 
the home office staff, has been appointed 
assistant regional group manager in 
Fresno, California. Richard Nelson, for- 
merly fieldman in Dallas, Texas, has been 
appointed assistant regional group man- 
ager in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Gordon V. Jenkins, formerly agency ad- 
ministrative assistant in the home office, 
has been named brokerage manager of the 
new branch office in Whittier, California. 
Wallace W. Lenz, formerly Denver, Colo- 
rado agent, has been named assistant 
branch manager in Denver. 


Penn Mutual Life: Gardner H. Green, 
CLU, formerly assistant to the director of 
new organization, has been appointed 
Jacksonville, Florida general agent suc- 
ceeding acting agent Thomas E. Gray, 
CLU who returns to full-time Tampa, 
Florida general agent status. William P. 
J. Drakeley, Jr., formerly in field training, 
has been appointed Wilmington, Dela- 








ware agency manager succeeding William 
B. Snyder, CLU, who transferred to the 
Washington Square agency in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylyania. 


Security Mutual Life: Frederick D. Rus. 
sell, formerly superintendent of agencies 
to the senior staff, has been appointed an 
officer of the company. 


Southwest Republic Life: Raymond L. 
Erwin has been appointed general agent 
for the South Plains agency in Texas. 

Clarence W. Grant has been appointed 
district manager at Olton, Texas with the 
South Plains agency. 


State Mutual Life: John R. Kelty, for- 
merly manager for Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been appointed agency 
manager at Portland, Oregon succeeding 
general agent Donald P. Vernier who has 
been appointed a representative. 


Travelers Ins. Cos.: Harold E. Cumber- 
land has been appointed assistant man- 
ager in St. Louis, Missouri in life, acci- 
dent and health. Three life, accident and 
health lines field supervisors have been 
appointed who are J. A. Wayne Hinson 
at Dallas, Texas; Alva H. Graham at Lub- 
bock, Texas and James M. Morgan, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Maynard A. Noble has 
been appointed agency service represen- 
tative in life, accident and health at the 
Insurance Exchange in Chicago, Illinois. 
Jerry L. Ewing has been appointed agency 
service representative in life, accident and 
health at Omaha, Nebraska; Brian W. 
Holmes has been appointed agency service 
representative at St. Paul, Minnesota; 
William H. Jaquith has been appointed 
agency service representative for health, 





























































































INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 
Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$!,676,000 
$117.70 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


EAT IT TOO 

























Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 
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sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 





Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 





stimulate this pl 


time you‘re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 


talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


t gossip. Next 


NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 



















they all know the best place in Cleveland 


“Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by plane, 
train or car, the friendliest 
place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 
in the heart of the city... 

where airport limousines 

make their first stop. 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 








accident and life at Columbus, Ohio and 
Robert H. Baggesen has been appointed 
agency service representative at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


United Services Life: John M. Rodier, 
formerly military supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed director of agencies. 


Western States Life: Leonard Powell, 
formerly state supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and educational 
director with responsibility for an agency 
training program. 


Zavitz: The first life insurance counseling 
firm in Dallas, Texas has been opened by 
Dick Zavitz, CLU. Mr. Zavitz serves as 
insurance counselor completely inde- 
pendent of any life insurance company 
connections. The firm aids clients in 
determining the true value of life insur- 
ance holdings, provides complete analyses 
and recommendations, 


assn notes 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers: The Midland Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Columbus, Ohio and 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Mont- 
real, Canada have become associated with 
this association bringing the total mem- 
bership to 97 companies. The Farm 
Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company of Columbus, Ohio; the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield; the North American Casu- 
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alty and Reinsurance Corporation of New 
York and the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company of New York have joined. 


Health Insurance Council: The follow- 
ing officers have been reelected: chairman 
John H. Miller (Monarch Life Insurance 
Company); vice chairmen James Andrews, 
Jr. (Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica); L. A. Orsini (Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters); James R. Williams 
(Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence) and secretary Alice Chellberg (Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance). 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association: College Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society Limited in Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Royal Insurance Company Limited 
in Montreal, Quebec, Canada; Western 
National Life Insurance Company in Am- 
arillo, Texas; and Colonial Mutual Life 
Assurance Society Limited in Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia have been elected to 
membership elevating the world-wide to- 
tal to 267 companies with 229 members 
in the United States and Canada and 
thirty-eight associate members in other 
countries. 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers: Coy G. Eklund, CLU, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
General Agents and Managers Conference. 
Mr. Eklund is branch manager for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in De- 
troit, Michigan and replaces Carl Ernst, 
resigned. Lawrence W. Jackson, formerly 
executive assistant to the conference, has 
been appointed executive director of the 
conference. 


obituaries 


McNutt: Paul Vories McNutt, former 
Governor of Indiana and Ambassador to 
the Philippines died March 24 in New 
York after a six months illness at the age 
of 63. Mr. McNutt was chairman of the 
board of the Philippine American Life 
Insurance Company, general counsel for 
the American International Insurance 
Groups and director of the American 
International Underwriters Corporation, 
American Home Assurance Company, 
American International Marine Agency of 
New York, American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Delaware, American International 
Assurance Co., Ltd. of Hongkong and 
United States Life Insurance Company. 


Davis: John W. Davis, nominee for the 
presidency of the United States in 1924, 
died March 24 at the age of 81. Mr. Davis 
was elected to the board of trustees of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. of New 
York in 1925 and July 29th of this year 
would have marked his 30th anniversary 
as a trustee. Only one trustee among the 
company’s thirty had a longer tenure on 
the board. 


Henderson: Earl C. Henderson, vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company, died March 
14. Mr. Henderson joined the company in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Obituaries—Continued 


1920 and was named assistant actuary in 
1925. He was appointed actuary in 1929 
and secretary and actuary in 1940. He 
had served as vice president and actuary 
since 1944. In addition to his actuarial 
responsibilities, Mr. Henderson devoted 
much of his time to budget studies. He 
was responsible for the organization of the 
company’s present day field budget system 
and laid the groundwork for the home 
office budget. 


Connell: Ralph EF. Connell, general coun- 
sel for the Kentucky Department of In- 
surance, died of a heart attack on March 
31 at the age of 51. His first position was 
as a clerk in the office of the state At- 
torney General. Later he was employed 
by an insurance firm, then was in private 
practice. Mr. Connell was attorney for 
the Office of Price Administration in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky during World War II 
and later was area rent director. He 
served as attorney for the Home Owner's 
Loan Corporation, master commissioner 
of Bourbon Circuit Court and referee for 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Dent: Charles Reade Dent, who was closely 
identified with the affairs of Confedera- 
tion Life Association of Toronto for nearly 
70 years, died March 9 in his 86th year. 
Appointed to the nine-man head office 
staff in 1886, he was secretary from 1924 
until he “retired” in 1937 to write a 
history of the company. He was elected 
to the board of directors in 1943 and at- 
tended the 83rd annual meeting of the 
company as recently as January 25. 


Christopherson: Walter S. Christopher- 
son, supervisor of agencies and assistant 
secretary of the Empire State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, died March 16 at the 
age of 58. He had been connected with 
the company since September 1944 and 
previously had conducted a general line 
agency in Jamestown, N. Y 
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ATOMIC ENERGY FORUM 


THE FUTURE of the electric utility 
industry was the topic of discussion 
at the third of a series of investment 
forums for insurance executives, 
sponsored by The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, on April 5. A group of more 
than two hundred heard speeches 
by Charles E. Oakes, president of 


Pennsylvania Power and_ Light 
Company, and Dr. Lawrence R. 
Hatstad, director of the Atomic 


Energy Division of the bank, and 
took part in the question and dis- 
cussion period which followed. The 
proceedings of the forum will be 
available from the Direct Mail De- 
partment, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York 15, N. Y. 


INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Durine 1954 the net amount of 
insurance written in Canada was 
$2,656,507,636, an increase of 4% 
over the corresponding amount sold 
in 1953. Ordinary was $2,087,373,- 
521, group $424,248,328, and indus- 
trial $144,885,787. In force at the 
end of the year was $23,133,695,025, 
an increase of 9%. 


ASSOCIATION GROUP 


PRACTICES IN the field of associa- 
tion group may be piling up the 
same kind of jumbo risks that al- 
most broke the back of the accident 
and health business during the de- 
pression, Leonard A. McKinnon, 
president of the International As- 
sociation of Accident and Health 
Underwriters, charged before a 
recent meeting of the Indianapolis 
Accident and Health Association. 

“All over the country this year, 
I have run into considerable criti- 
cism and concern over association 
group,” McKinnon reported. “‘! 
have had a number of instances 
pointed out to me of professional 
men owning as many as four or five 
association policies giving them 
monthly disability coverage in sub- 
stantial excess of their earned in- 
come.” 

Under today’s high tax structure, 
McKinnon declared, disability in- 
come benefits even approaching, let 
alone exceeding, earned income, are 
a serious moral risk. 


“I've always felt that companies 
should run their own business and 
agents should run theirs,” MckKin- 
non stated, “but | do believe it is the 
duty of agents to warn companies 
when they see such conditions build- 
ing up in the field. Association 
group is one of those bad conditions 
which could result in staggering 
losses to the industry, and I believe 
it behooves all companies writing as- 
sociation group to reappraise their 
underwriting.” 


INSURANCE OWNERSHIP 


FAMILIES IN THE TEN Northeast 
States, comprising about one-fourth 
of the nation, show the highest rate 
of life insurance ownership in the 
country, with 86% owning some 
protection, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The owner- 
ship in these Northeast States com- 
pared with 80% for the country as 
a whole and 74% in the 
Western States. 

The average premium payment 
per insured family is also largest in 
the Northeast States, that region's 
$185 comparing with $175 for the 
United States as a whole and $160 
in the Western States. On the other 
hand, the families of the fifteen 
Southern States, although averag- 
ing only $165 in premiums, showed 
the highest portion of total income 
used for life insurance, at 3.6%. 
This compared with a countrywide 
average of 3.4%. 

This spread of ownership is shown 
in the most recent annual survey of 
consumer finances covering 1953 ex- 
perience, made by the Survey Re- 
search Center at the University of 
Michigan for the Federal Reserve 
Board. The life insurance data 
from this survey was especially 
tabulated for the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


GROUP COVERAGE 
FOR AGENTS 


eleven 


TIE NORTH CAROLINA Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
the oldest mutual agents association 
in the United States, has arranged 
a program of life and hospitalization 
group insurance for its members. 
The coverage will be placed with 
the State Capital Life Insurance 
Company, Raleigh. 
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THE CAPITOL COOPERATIVE Life Insurance 


Company, Denver, Colorado 
Divides Surplus Fund 


The company was ordered by Denver district court 
on April 7 to divide a surplus fund of $225,292 among 
its 14,000 Colorado policyholders. Distribution of the 
money, ordered to start immediately, is expected to 
settle litigation in the policyholder’s suit that stemmed 
from conversion of Capitol last year from a mutual 
henefit association to a life insurance stock company. 


DIXIE LIFE & HEALTH Insurance Company 
Tampa, Florida 


Company Reinsured 


The business in force of the company was reinsured 
on December 27, 1954, by the United Insurance Com- 
pany of Illinois, which purchased all of the stock on 
March 4, 1953. The Certificate of Authority has not 
been renewed. 


GLEANER Life Insurance Society 
Detroit, Michigan 


Societies Merge 
New Home Office 


The fraternal society has merged with the Union of 
French Canadians and Catholics of the U.S.A., Mar- 
quette, and will be the continuing Fraternal. 

A $1,000,000 home office building program is under- 
way. The site is at Woodville and 16 Mile Roads, in 
sirmingham, Michigan. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS Life Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 
Elects New Vice-presidents 


Jay C. Leavell, director of sales promotion, has been 
elected vice-president and director of sales promotion 


For May, 1955 


and Jefferson D. Henry has been elected vice president 
and director of personnel and purchasing. Other pro- 
motions are: Roger Salter, assistant secretary, plans 
and procedures; Hazel Norris, assistant treasurer, 
stock transfer agent and registrar; Robert C. Martens, 
assistant treasurer, supervisor of mortgages and real 
estate. 


LINCOLN INCOME Life Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Expands Operating Territory 


Through purchase of the Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana 
and Mississippi business of the Provident Indemnity 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, the operating 
territory of this company has been extended to those 
states. The transfer includes the established agencies 
and agents of Provident Indemnity. 


MERCANTILE SECURITY Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Stock Increase Voted 


The stockholders have authorized an increase of $1,- 
050,000 in the capital and surplus of the company by 
sale of 35,000 shares of $10 par stock at $30 per share. 
The combined capital and surplus will then be, $4,202,- 
278. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Watertown, South Dakota 


Purchase Offer Accepted 


The executive committee of this company has ac- 
cepted offers for the purchase of a controlling interest 
in the company by C. W. Murchison. Subject to FCC 
approval, which was applied for March 28, the Texas 
oil millionaire will own or control about 38,000 of the 
50,000 shares of stock. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers .. . 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 


* Complete substandard facilities. 


* Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, hio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
R. D. Rogers, Director of Agencies 


North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


























Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$194,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $84,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit... Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 














NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS Life Insurance 
New York, New York 


Increases Dividend Scale 


The new scale of dividends recommended for adoption 
on May 1 by the sixty-eight Savings Banks selling life 
insurance in the state will produce aggregate dividends 
20% higher than the existing scale. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Partial Restoration of Benefits 


An additional 10% restoration of benefits under non- 
cancellable income policies effective March 31, 1955 
brings the total up to 72% of the part of the monthly 
indemnity not originally assumed by the company. 


PREFERRED Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Elects New Officers 


Henry R. Lyon, secretary-treasurer has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer and Mrs. Helen Moore, 
formerly assistant-secretary, has been elected secretary, 


SOUTHWESTERN Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Elects Vice-President 


Claud M. Biles has been elected second vice-presi- 
dent and personnel manager of the company. With the 
company twenty-nine years he has served as registrar, 
assistant secretary and personnel manager. 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
New Major Medical Expense Policy 


The company has added a new major medical ex- 
pense insurance plan to its other comprehensive group 
coverages that will, in general enable employees and 
their dependents to pay large hospital, surgical and 
medical bills resulting from serious non-occupational 
injury, illness or long periods of treatment either in or 
out of hospital. It is available to groups of fifty or 
more eligible employees either as a standard plan to 
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supplement a basic plan group hospital expense insur- 
ance Or as a comprehensive plan, where there is no basic 
plan, or where it replaces an existing basic plan. The 
sormal maximum benefit is $5,000 for each individual 
jut up to $10,000 is available on groups of two hundred 
and fifty or more. The full maximum may be reinstated 
after any disability period, upon satisfactory evidence 
of insurability. Deductible amounts range upward from 
$50 on the comprehensive plan and from $100 to $500 
m the standard plan and coinsurance of 20% or 25% 
is available. 


UNITED BANKERS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Acquires City Block 


The company has acquired the entire 3200 block of 
property on Fairmount Street adjoining the home office 
and plans are tentatively set for a multiple storied office 
building, a multiple decked parking unit as well as 
space for mercantile establishments. 


UNITED SERVICES Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


New Director of Agencies 


John M. Rodier, who has been developing the mili- 
tary business of this company has been appointed direc- 
tor of agencies of the company and assumed his new 
duties April first. 


UNITED STATES Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Appoints General Counsel 


Miss Elizabeth V. Doogan, recently elected a member 
of the board and appointed general counsel of the com- 
pany, is the first woman in the 105-year history of the 
company to be so honored. 


WEST COAST Life Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Fills Vacancy 

Dr. A. C. Olshen, vice-president and chief actuary 
of the company has been elected to the board to fill the 
vacancy created by the retirement of Carlos C. Warner 


who retired after thirty-nine years with the company. 
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Agenis! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¢ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 

¥ Special Policies 
(three of them sure-fire best sellers.) 


¥ Agency franchises in Arkansas, 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas and the Territory of Hawaii. 


f A Sound Company 
($127 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 
National Equity Life has operated in the South for 31 
years, and is now expanding. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas R. D. Lowry, Pres. 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM ~ 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 
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the duration of risk without an 
affirmative statement that such pol- 
icies are cancellable or non-renew- 
able at the option of the company, 
or that emphasis was laid on the 
fact that a medical examination is 
not required without stating that 
nevertheless condition of health is 


an element in determining whether 
a policy should be issued or re- 
newed. There is no contention that 
the companies involved are not fur- 
nishing a valuable service to their 
policyholders and no implication can 
or should be drawn that they have 
not provided a dollar's worth of 
benefit for every dollar in premiums 
paid. 
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in the American Pattern 


of PLANNED ACTION* 


*HENRY FORD is often referred to as “the 
man who put America on wheels.’ One of the 
biggest factors in his success was that he 
determined a course of PLANNED ACTION 


You can be a pace setter today—if you are a man ready and qualified for 
General Agent responsibility. National Reserve Life, operating from the 
territory of Hawaii, from California to Florida, is setting new expansion goals 
this year. We offer you unlimited opportunity for a worth while and profitable 
career with our one hundred and seventy million dollar company. Contact us 
immediately for complete information without obligation. All exchanges of 


mutual information will be held confidential. 


Take, "PLANNED ACTION" 


now and write us today . .. be a pace setter with National Reserve Life .. . 
Strong as the Strongest—Enduring as Rushmore! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board gin 
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I have no doubt that these cases 
resulted from the public furor 
aroused by magazine and newspaper 
articles, highly critical of certain 
phases of the accident and health 
business, which gained wide cur- 
rency. These articles which em- 
phasized denial of liability by com- 










































































panies for pre-existing diseases and and - 
the cancellation of contracts aiterj"™* " 
premiums had been paid for many _— 
years, aroused considerable public §S""@" 
resentment. An_ investigation of §" the 
complaints in the various insurance §°™® 
departments revealed that the pro- and ki 
portion of such cases to the number ment 
of policies outstanding is extremely BYeTS * 
small and that, in the overwhelming Blame 
majority of the cases, the companies placed 
were thoroughly justified in their ihe ins 
action by the circumstances. The “pm 
real offenders among the companies the re] 
are extremely few. However, occa- JoThic 
sional cases where criticism was Bted t 
justified or the policyholder thought ices, 
it was, were sufficient in the aggre- put it 
gate to cause a large number of com- Bang in 
plaints both to Congressmen and the § yensio 
Federal Trade Commission. An in- B refere 
vestigation by the Commission en- §;. the 
sued and the cases brought were the sponsi 
result. ance 
One disturbing element of the Jand in 
situation is that when Chairman § welfai 
Howery of the Federal Trade Com- § jund 
mission made his annual report to @benefi 
the House Committee on Foreign have | 
and Interstate Commerce, he was _ 
questioned on the matter of jurisdic- Wi 
tion by Mr. Wolverton, ranking blank: 
minority member, who stated that :f and a 
there was any doubt about the matter those 
of jurisdiction in such Commission § Sat 
that he would sponsor a bill making JS"t@" 
it sufficiently extensive and abun- culpa 
dantly clear. It was against such g°VeT¢ 
a background that a Joint Commit- §pract 
tee of executives headed by Clarence Th 
Myers, president of the New York eral 
Life, recommended a trade confer- welfa 
ence in which the Commission and §'T | 
the companies might try to arrive at dure: 
a set of standards in accident and §STSS 
health advertising with the hope that that | 
subsequent conformity to the code abus 
agreed upon might preclude future and | 
action against the companies, One hts. 
impelling consideration in this con- be 
nection doubtless was the public re- § "0 
lations aspect of the jurisdictional 9S | 
defense which is in effect a plea, clost 
not that we are innocent, but that 9 '"S- 
the wrong policeman caught us. of 1 
For 
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News 


The scandals arising out of mal- 
aministration of union welfare 
junds has been under investigation 
jy a Sub-committee of the United 
States Senate headed by Senator 
lves. The interim report catalogues 
, long list of acts of misfeasance 
and malfeasance by fund trustees 
wd union officers. Group insur- 
ance is an integral part of the 
operation of many of these plans and 
nsurance has not escaped unscathed 
in the inquiry. Cases of inordinate 
commissions, excessive retentions, 
nd kickbacks to union leaders or 
their relatives by insurance brokers, 
were alleged and severely criticized. 
blame for the evils uncovered was 
placed on management, labor and 
the insurance industry equally. 

Specifically referring to insurance, 
the report says: 


‘This sub-committee was not cre- 
ated to investigate insurance prac- 
tices and the insurance industry. 
But it would be difficult to ‘study 
and investigate employee welfare and 
pension plans and funds’ without 
reference to group insurance. Nor 
is there any question but that irre- 
sponsible activities by some insur- 
ance companies, insvrance agents, 
and insurance brokers, have reduced 
welfare fund drained off 
fund assets and deprived employee 
heneficiaries of benefits they should 
have rightly received.” 


income, 


Without attempting to enter a 
blanket defense for all companies 
and all agents operating in this field, 
conversant with the 
situation believe that although in- 
surance is not wholly blameless, its 
culpability has been exaggerated and 
overemphasized. However, there are 
practices which call for correction. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is a Fed- 
eral statute. Most of the union 
welfare benefits have been bargained 
for under the compulsory proce- 
dures prescribed by this law. Con- 
gress may well determine, therefore, 
that it has a responsibility to prevent 
abuses which result in excessive cost 
and consequent diminution of bene- 
fits. Doubtless, there ultimately will 
be Federal legislation concerning 
union welfare funds. A bill requir- 
ing annual reports with a full dis- 
closure of operations, is now pend- 
ing. It is possible that suggestions 
of more drastic controls may he 
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CONVENTION 
May 18-20, 1955 
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In being a part of a great industry, there is an 
attendant obligation to serve it. 


Almost fifty years ago the Southern Casualty and 
Surety Conference, now the Life Insurers Conference, 
was organized to serve the general welfare of the 
insurance business . . . to help the insurer more fully 
realize his responsibility to the public. 


At Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee, 
we fully recognize our obligation to support our 
industry service organizations. 
its organization and have continually given support to 
L.I.C. We have sent large delegations to all 
conventions, served on committees, and at times 
have held offices in the conference. 
our president, Mr. Guilford Dudley, Jr., is a member 
of the executive committee. 


We participated in 


Today, 


To the Life Insurers Conference . . . for collecting and 
disseminating vital statistics in the fields of life, 
health and accident insurance, and for playing such 
an important role in our industry's growth and 
well-being, Life and Casualty dedicates this salute. 


Life and Casualty 


niwrance Company of Tennessee 


t 








forthcoming. A comprehensive bill 
might be quite far-reaching, For- 
tunately, however, such legislation 
is not likely this year. 


The Best Defense 


In my judgment, it is important 
that the insurance aspect of this 
question be handled by effective 
measures at the state level before 


the broader issue becomes critical. 
The best defense against Federal 
regulation in any area is adequate 
state supervision. New York has 
taken a constructive step in this 
direction. The governing bodies of 
both the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America have evidenced a willing- 
ness to cooperate with any state 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Washington Scene—Continued 


department, preparing drafts of state 
legislation, in an effort to set an 
acceptable pattern in this area. We 
believe that the publicity attendant 
upon full disclosure is the best 
antidote for questionable practices. 
The insurance aspect is the smallest 
part of the union welfare prcblem. 
It should not be permitted to drag 
us into any degree of Federal reg- 
ulation that adequate state super- 


vision and proper self-control can 
prevent. 

The unions themselves which have 
the greatest stake in this matter may 
well agree to reasonable controls in 
the welfare fund field. However, 
they have taken one position which 
we cannot concede, They are seri- 
ously critical of what they are 
pleased to call “phantom” commis- 
sions. They demand the right to 
deal directly with the insurance 
companies and receive a discount 





EXPANDING 





If you have the qualifications to 
manage an agency with a growing 
company, we have openings avail- 
able in the Midwest and other 
sections of the country. 




















Now 
Over 


3 
BILLIONS 
of Life 


Insurance 
in Force 


FEDERAL LIFE has shifted into high gear, and we are 
ready to move forward on a sound expansion program. Among our 
many excellent policies Federal has the Secured Income Plan, com- 
bining Life and Accident & Health into a complete coverage policy that 
is popular with our agents, because it is popular with their prospects. 


We also have an excellent educational and training program 
—plus financing—for qualified managers and agents. 


FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
168 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


Co. 


GALVESTON,TEXAS 
e 


1905 - 1955 
‘Fifty Years of 


Progress # 
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in cost equivalent to an agent’s com- 
mission. In the first place, this is 
directly contrary to law in every 
state that has an anti-discrimination 
statute. These make rebates in any 
form to any person illegal. The 
companies are not bound by law to 
pay a commission but they are for- 
bidden to reduce the premium or 
increase dividends in consequence, 
To breach this dike of anti-dis- 
crimination laws would be fatal to 
the agency system through which 
the institution of life insurance has 
been built. It would be wholly 
destructive of the marketing mech- 
anism which has made America in- 
comparably the best insured nation 
in the world. The same principle 
applies to other lines of endeavor, 
Automobile companies cannot by- 
pass their dealers and hold their 
organizations. Other industries pro- 
tect their salesmen in order to main- 
tain their sales force. Quantity dis- 
counts and reduced commissions in 
mass selling are indubitably the 
order of the day. However, | know 
no surer road to disaster in a busi- 
ness so dependent on salesmanship 
as life insurance than for the com- 
panies to start competing with their 
own agents. On this issue life insur- 
ance must stand fast. 


Credit Insurance Investigation 


Another investigating body, the 
interim report of which gives us 
cause for concern, is a Sub-commit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee 
charged with investigating tie-in 
sales of credit insurance in connec- 
tion with small loans. A hearing 
held by this Sub-committee in To- 
peka, Kansas, revealed abuses such 
as the forced purchase of a dispro- 
portionate amount of insurance by 
small borrowers upon which the 
lender received substantial commis- 
sions to augment interest charged 
and fees collected. The Committee 
was extremely critical of some of 
these arrangements. It said, ‘Like 
all-other forms of insurance, when 
not abused, credit insurance perf- 
forms a most admirable function.” 
However, it used the ugly word 
“chicanery” in characterizing some 
of the practices uncovered. 

In its recommendations it defi- 
nitely raised the question of the 
effectiveness of state regulation in 
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this field. The report further said: 
“The Sub-committee is aware that 
present abuses of insurance are not 
exclusively confined to the field of 
credit insurance. Therefore, should 
Public Law 15 be amended or re- 
pealed?” The closing paragraph of 
this document reads, “To those in- 
lividuals who abhor the thought of 
Federal interference with the busi- 
ness of insurance, who desire the 
continuing regulation of the industry 
by the several states, the Sub-com- 
mittee has this final admonition. 


“This sub-committee will not 


Mallow itself to be blinded by sub- 


terfuge. While these abuses here 
related continue, this sub-committee 
will not forever accept ‘attempts’ at 
regulation as a substitute for the 
regulation of the business of insur- 
ance by the states. The patience of 
the Federal government with those 


who would abuse the good name of 
@ insurance will some day come to an 


end.” 
These are strong words, This is 
£ 


Mpossibly the most severely critical 


language which has ever emanated 
from a committee of the American 
Congress in reference to life insur- 
ance. It is the more astonishing be- 
cause it deals with a peripheral sub- 
ject. It constitutes a warning rather 
than a program. However, the fact 
that the body issuing it is a Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee which has jurisdiction over the 
McCarran Act adds to its signifi- 
cance and makes it something which 
cannot safely be ignored. 

All human instrumentalities are 
fallible. Systems administered by 
men are subject to frailty. Those 
who know state supervision of life 
insurance best and are its strongest 
supporters are well aware of its 
deficiencies. At any given time, the 
quality of regulation is uneven 
among the various states and over 
a period of time is unequal in the 
same state under successive incum- 
bents in office. However, the aver- 


nage of competence and the degree 


of integrity is high. I say without 
hesitation that results compare fa- 
vorably with those of any type of 
business supervision in any impor- 
tant area at any level of government. 
There is no infirmity inherent in 


Hstate supervision which would not 


be implicit in Federal regulation. 
There is no greater fallacy than the 
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As Agent, Supervisor, District General Agent and 


DOYLE BOND 
Agency Offices: 
1028 Dorgan St. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Agency Manager, Doyle Bond has for more than four 
years, utilized the GROWTH PLAN provided by the 
Company’s PROGRAM of EXPANSION as his Blueprint 
for Success. And as a reward, the Doyle Bond 
Agency of Mississippi is representative of the 


Company’s twenty leading Agencies. 


OPERATING 
TERRITORY 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Nevada 
New Mexico 
N. Carolina 
Oklahome 
Oregon 

S. Carolina 


Kanses Tennessee r 

Kentucky Texas peeceaTy ‘ 

Lovisiana Utah “ 

ississippl Virginie — 
Washington 


Montana Wyoming 


UNION LIFE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


assumption that the transfer of 
power to Washington produces per- 
fection. Omniscience is not a qual- 
ity indigenous to the shores of the 
Potomac. Washington is not neces- 
sarily the seat of superior wisdom 
or the home of higher efficiency, but 
it is incomparably the abode of 
partisan policies. Whatever the 
faults of state supervision, they have 
not been political. That fact is one 
of its great virtues. Few things of 
similar nature are more important 
to more people than that life insur- 


Insurance in force: 
$160,000 ,000.00 


National Ol Line. 


Insurance Company 
Latle Rock, Arkansas 


Snsurcance Company 


ELMO WALKER, PRESIDENT 


ance, the great repository of the 
hard-earned savings of the average 
citizen, should not become the foot- 
ball of partisan politics. 

Under state supervision life insur- 
ance has grown into one of the great 
social forces of the nation, admin- 
istered by private enterprise. It has 
gained and held the confidence of 
the people through its outstanding 
example of dedicated trusteeship. 
Losses to patrons resulting from 
either mismanagement or malfeas- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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fairness and full value of their con- of which fortunately has not spread. rities available in the interests of # Natic 
tracts, and the integrity of manage- The assets of the companies will policyholders. Under regulation by #@ Com 
ment. This function has been well soon approach $100 billion. Central- 4 single ; all-powerful supervisory #@ neith 
performed without undue interfer- ized control over the management official it is conceivable that in times J nor « 
ot stress great pressure would be @ py tl 
put upon the life insurance com- @ the p 


panies to divert their resources to @ it ha 
, the weaker and less stable forms of J supe 
investment to bolster up a sagging J place 


economy in the supposed interest of JJ spon 

Poors a - the common welfare. Such sugges- @ sel u 

6 nations) leader a dhe new-concetleble dis- tions have not been wholly unknown @ of 1 

eee in the past but they were advanced @ clari 
ability field. shed : ; Spin Grainne ‘ 

as mere matters of persuasion not J poin 

a well-equipped, competitive life insurance backed by punitive power. However, @ ever 

underwriter. had power existed, it might well @ Gen 
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a sound group carrier with exceptional plans 
both for employers of 10-24 people and 
those larger. 
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One product of state supervision @ whi 
has been a dynamic industry. The @ tion 
business has been able to avoid the @ thei 
deadening influence of enforced uni- @ mer 


The Paul Revere formity, which is the hallmark of visit 
a static institution, Individuality @j ess 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY hia; been permitted, experimentation J fro 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS has been allowed, competition has J que 

been fostered, the formation of new @ reat 
companies encouraged. A free field bur 
for free enterprise has been main- 
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tained. In consequence, although - 
some life insurance companies are ~~ 
among the largest financial corpora- - 
tions in the world, there has been ais 

life insurance in force exceeds no vestige of monopoly in the busi- J 


ness. Rivalry is one of service and 
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sion of authority and conflict of 
policy has largely been resolved 
through the instrumentality of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Order has been es- 
tablished where chaos might well 
have been feared. Conflict has been 
reduced to an astonishing minimum. 
A high order of efficiency has been 
demonstrated over a long period 
including times of severe stress. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is a voluntary body 
neither vested with legal authority 
nor clothed with official power, but 
by the sheer logic of necessity and 
the prestige of its own achievements, 
it has become the very heart of the 
supervisory process. It provides a 
place where those charged with re- 
sponsibility may take common coun- 
sel upon common problems. Matters 
of moment are subjected to the 
clarifying force of debate. Every 
point of view is represented and 
every legitimate interest has a voice. 
General regulations ordinarily pro- 
ceed from general agreement and 
usually bear the mark of maturity 
which comes from careful considera- 
tion. Here natural leaders exert 
their leadership. Thus, the supple- 
mentary character of state super- 
vision results in a democratic proc- 
ess of regulation happily different 
from arbitrary fre- 
quently associated with a single bu- 
reau or, worse still, an individual 
bureaucrat with complete power. 


methods so 


Under state supervision, there are 
forty-nine watchmen on guard in 
the public interest. Each is clothed 
with independent authority. Each 
has the power of individual action, 
yet all may draw upon joint experi- 
ence and take advantage of consulta- 
tion with their fellows, It is difficult 
to believe that the wisdom or the 
vigilance of one would be greater 
than that of many. Men do not be- 
come supermen because they move 
to Washington. But bureaucrats 
easily become — superbureaucrats 
there. What form of Federal regula- 
tion has proved itself to be superior 
to the type of state supervision of 
life insurance? This is a fair ques- 
tion to which I think there is no 
answer. The guard we have has 
kept the stronghold of life insurance 
safe. We firmly believe that it is 
not in the public interest to change 
the guard. 
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UNION WELFARE FUNDS 


PUBLIC DISCLOSURE of essential 
administrative and financial details 
of union welfare fund programs was 
supported by life insurance com- 
pany spokesmen appearing at a hear- 
ing of the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee on Welfare and Pension 
Plans. 

The insurance company officials 
were C. Manton Eddy, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Connecti- 


cut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, sec- 
ond vice president of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. They 
stated they believe the work of the 
Senate subcommittee is constructive 
and offered the subcommittee the 
continuing cooperation of the life 
insurance business. 

They cautioned against enactment 
of restrictive legislation in the wel- 
fare fund field that would tend to 

(Continued on the next page) 








Union Welfare Funds—Continued 


discourage further growth and ex- 
pansion of union welfare fund 
plans which now cover 11,000,000 
workers. Abuses which the subcom- 
mittee has found in twenty-nine wel- 
fare fund cases were termed “not 
characteristic of insured welfare 
programs” by the insurance spokes- 
men. They said the abuses which 
have been found “are in contrast to 
the ethical standards which prevail 
in the establishment and administra- 
tion of most employee welfare 
funds.” 

Public disclosure of essential facts 
and financial details of welfare funds 
and their administration “will help 
promote a feeling of confidence in 
the programs among those covered 


by the benefits of the plans,” the 
life insurance company officials 
stated. 


A special committee of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association ‘of 
New York has recommended legisla- 
tive action to provide “a modest 
measure” of regulation of welfare 
fund operations in New York State. 
The Association has pledged sup- 
port of legislation to: (1) Require 
that jointly administered collectively 
bargained employee welfare or pen- 
sion trust funds file with the State 
Insurance Department annual re- 
ports disclosing certain detailed and 
pertinent data on fund operations, 
and that the information in appro- 
priate form be transmitted to all 
contributing employers, interested 
unions and covered employees and 
(2) Authorize the insurance depart- 





Merger Proposed 


Small Southern life insurance com- 
pany, with practically unlimited 
growth possibilities due to unusually 
large amount of investment earnings 
available each year, wants to merge 
with an established company which 
can provide mature and progressive 
management and an aggressive sales 
organization. 


All inquiries will be held 
in strict confidence. 
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ment to formulate a “code of fair 
practice” covering the payment of 
brokerage commissions and service 
fees by insurance carriers, and cer- 
tain other practices contributing to 
the over-all problem. 


C.L.U. ENROLLMENT 


CANDIDATES PURSUING their CLU 
studies in classes or organized pro- 
grams this year have reached the 
highest figure in CLU history, ac- 
cording to Herbert C. Graebner, 
CLU, dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, based on 
final figures that have now been 
received from study locations over 
the country. The total enrollment 
figure for this school year is 5,050, 
which represents a 24% increase 
over last year. Study groups have 
been set up in 148 cities. 

The total number of study groups 
or formal programs (including cor- 
respondence groups) is 259 this 
vear, a 14% increase over the 227 
figure for the previous school year. 

CLU enrollment figures in gen- 
eral have been increasing for several 
years, and some of them have ex- 
ceeded the inflated figures of the 
post war period. 

How many of this year’s candi- 
dates are new candidates taking up 
their studies for the first time will 
not be known until the examinations 
are given in June. But registration 
applications to establish candidacy 
are currently running 29% ahead. 


TRANSOCEANIC 
CONFERENCE 


W2Ha~AT Is BELIEVED to be the first 
international press conference of its 
kind ever attempted, was arranged 
by the National Planning Associa- 
tion of Washington, in connection 
with the publication cf its third case 
study of U. S. Business Perform- 
ance Abroad—a report on the opera- 
tions of the U. S.-owned Philippine 
American Life Insurance Company 
of Manila. Previous studies covered 
Sears Roebuck in Mexico and W. R. 
Grace in Peru. 

The National Planning Associa- 
tion held a dinner with the press 
conference at 8:00 p.m. (EST) at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New 


York City on March 17th. At 9:00 
A.M., Manila time, President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippines was 
host to a gathering of the press at 
the Palace in Manila. The two con- 
ferences were inter-connected to en- 
able continuous two-way contact, so 
that questions could be asked, by 
either Filipinos or U. S. newspaper- 
men, of principals in Manila or New 
York. 

As in the case of previous studies, 
the Philippine American Life report 
was particularly concerned with the 
role the company plays in contribut- 
ing to the overall economic and 
social welfare of the host country. 
The report was written after an in- 
tensive investigation in the Philip- 
pines by John Lindeman, a consult- 
ing economist who was formerly 
with the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

The case studies are supported by 
grants from several foundations and 
are intended to demonstrate the im- 
portance of well-run U. S. industry 
abroad in expanding economies, 
especially in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


"MISGUIDED MISSILES" 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Com- 
panies’ twenty-first annual compila- 
tion of automobile accident statistics 
shows that motorists have not yet 
learned to control the machines they 
drive. Titled “Misguided Missiles,” 
the booklet points out that although 
traffic deaths declined last year to 
35,500 compared with 38,500 in 1953 
and injuries were lower at 1,960,000 
than in the previous year when they 
numbered 2,140,000, still careless- 
ness, inaccuracy and lack of control 
were all too common. Exceeding the 
speed limit was again the most 
costly mistake causing over 45% of 
the fatalities and over 43% of the 
injuries. More than 20% of the 
drivers in fatal accidents were from 
18 to 24 years of age while 17% 
of the drivers in non-fatal accidents 
were in that age bracket. Nearly 
97% of the drivers in fatal accidents 
had been driving for one year or 
more and 91% of them were men. 
More than 95% of the vehicles in- 
volved in fatal accidents were ap- 
parently in good condition and 84% 
of the accidents took place during 
clear weather. 
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(Liberalizes Non-Medical Rules) ..Jan. 79 
(Board Chairman & I’resident 
E Mar. 110 


ected) . 
(New Application) wtisdspeontahoued Apr. 73 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
Reinsures Peso Business) 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Acquires Additional Stock) ..... Mar. 119 
(Officers Promoted) ............Mar. 110 


American National, Galveston, 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers National Life, Montelair, N. 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit atte h. 
Roston Mutual Life, Boston, } 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond. Va. 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, 
Campbell, Donald F., Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, 
Coates, Herfurth & E io 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, 
Continental Hotel, Kansas C ity, 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 
Dawson & Son., Inc., Miles M., 
Diebold, Ine., Canton, Obte 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 

Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, I's. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

tabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indiananolis, 
Halverson Specialty Sales, Chicago, Ill 
International Business Machines C orp. 
Jefferson National Life, Indiananolis, Ind. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, 

Liberty Life, Greenville, S.C, 

Liberty National Life. Birmingham, 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia. Atlanta, Ga. 

Life Insurance Fund Management Co., 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, ee Md. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Life, P evi 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, 


Texas 


San Francisco, 


Springdale, 


“Canada 
Springfield, 
Ohio 


Calif. 


Conn. 


Ind. -- 43° Tiffany & Co., 
. New York, N.Y. 


Birmingham, 


Massy. 


Vhio State Life, Columbus 
Officers Promoted) 
Old American Life, Seattle 
(Ofticers Promoted) . 74 
Pavcitic Mutual, t.on Angeles 
(Partial Restoration of Benefits) .. 
Pan-American Life, New Urleans 
(New Vice-Presidents) .... Feb. 71 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Distributed) . 4 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Staff Promotivuns) Mar. 110 
Pennsylvania Life, Health & Neccident,. 
Vhiladelphia 
(Changes Name) 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 
Cea Pennsylvania Life, 


May 


(Business Reinsured) 
Philadelphia Life, l’hiladeiphia 
(Ofticers Promoted) 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 
(New Actuary) . 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 
(New Agency Vice-l’resident) 
(New Vice- = *resident) 
Postal Life, New York 
(ke ‘liminates” Guarantee) 
Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Takes Over A & H Business) ....F 
(Elects New Officers) ............. May 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Executive Promotions) 
Prudential, Newark 
(Plans New Western Home Office) . Jan. 
(Mortgage “Warehousing” ) Feb. 
(Plans Variable Income Plan) ....Apr. 74 
Pyramid Life, Charlotte 
(Capital Increase) ............+.. Mar. 111 
Republic National Life, Dallas 
(Executive Appointments) 
(New Vice-President) 
(Officers Promoted) 


_AD 


Minnesota Mutual 
Monarch Life, 
Monumental Life, 
Mutual Life of New 
Mutual Trust Life, 
National Equity 
National Fidelity 


National Old Line, 
National Reserve 
Nelson and Warren, 


et eit eae 
Wawwauwts 


New York Life, 
North American 
North 
Occidental Life, 
Old Line Life, 


>» 


Los 


Pan-American Life, 
Paul Revere Life, 
enn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia Life, 
Provident 
Pringle, 
Provident Mutual, 


Republic 
Royal 
Shenandoah Life, 
Southland Life, 
Speakman, 
Standard Life, 
State Life, 


Travelers Insurance, 


‘nion Central, 
‘nion Life, 
‘nited Benefit Life, 
‘nited Insurance, 


nited Services Life. 
‘nited States Life, New York, N. Y 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Western & Southern Life, 
Dalton, 
Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., if 

Sharp & Davis, New York, N.Y. 


West Coast Life, 


Weston Co., 


Byron, 
Wolfe, 


Woodward, Ryan, 


Life, 
Springtheld, 


Life, 
Life, 
National Life & Accident, 

Little Rock, Ark 
Life, 


New England Mutual Life, 
New York 
Life, 


New N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Recordak, Incorporated, . 
Remington Rand, Ine., 
National Life, 
Typewriter Co., 


Tressel & Associates, 


Omaha, 
Chieago, Tl. 
Washington, 


lteserve Life, Dallas 
(Elects New Officers) 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Enters Virgin Islands) 
Shenandoah Life, Konnoke 
(Wins in District Court) ..... -+..Jan, 
Shield Life, ~— Worth 
equired by Continental) ........Feb. 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Officers Promoted) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-President) .......... May 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Vice-President) 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(New Major Medical Expense 
cn, SEM Eee 
Stonewall Life, Mobile 
(New_ Company) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Actuarial Appointments) 
Tennessee Life, Houston 
(New President) ..... ‘pues waa 
Texas Life, Waco 
(Officers Promoted) 
Texas Prudential, Galveston 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) .Jan. 
Travelers, Hartford 
(To Amend Charter) af 
(Writes Railroad Case) . 11 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Officers Elected) . 
United Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Acquires City Block) ............May 89 
United Services Life. Waxtungton 
(New Director of Agencies) ...... May 
United States Life, New York 
(Package Selling of Group Plans) .Jan. § 
(Appoints General Counsel 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
OP a Parr May 


St. Paul, 
Mass. 


Minn. 


Baltimore, Md. 
York, New Y 
Chicago, HL 
Little Rock, - 


—o City, 3 
Nashville, T 
Topeka, Kansas 
Louis, Mo. 
Boston, 
Y 


( ‘hicago, 4 88 
American Reassurance, 


New York, N. Y. ww 


Angeles, Calif. 99 
Milwaukee, Wi H 
Old Republie Credit Life, 
New 
Worcester, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadel phia, Pa. 
Life & Accident, 
Hurd & Co., 


Chicago, 

Orleans, 

Mass. 

ih ¢¢ sb cauewehetibeets 


Chatt: inooga, 
York, 


New York, e 
(Management Controls Div. iP 
Dallas, Texas 

New 


Roanoke, Va. 
Dallas, 
Frank M., 


Texas 


Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Carl A., 
Hartford, 
Harry 8., 
Cincinnati, 
Little Rock 


Chicago, I. 

Conn. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Ohio 

Ark 

"Neb. 


Cincinnati, 
Mass. 


New York, N. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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Beast’s Life News 


















> 


“Don’t take a bat 


presents a believable argument 
for accident and sickness protec- 
tion by pin-pointing the perils 
most people face every day. And 
Occidental agents and brokers 
using this new visual motivator 
will have better prospects for the 
sale of Occidental’s popular new 
line of A & S plans. 


cidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS ...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 


Completing the picture... 


Around July 1st, 1955, New England Mutual will begin issuing quotations for group 
accident and health coverages. With this addition to group life and groip annuity lines, 


the company will offer complete group insurance service. 


me NEW ENGLAND & MUTUAL 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 











